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WEEDS. 


N the House of Commons on Friday last the Prime Minister 
made a statement regarding the prospects of certain measures 
which were before the House, and among those which could 
not, he said, be passed, “it they excited anything in the 
nature of serious opposition,” was Mr. T. W. Russell's 
Bill for preventing the spread of noxious weeds in Ireland. 
rhis Bill was introduced a week or two ago by Mr. Russeil, 
who, of course, is Vice-President of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for Ireland, and it ts of a very comprehensive cnaracter. It 
brings within its purview both the offending farmer and the 
careless seed-merchant. It provides that the Irish Department of 
\griculture shall be empowered to declare any plant to be a noxious 
weed which, in their opinion, is injurious to agriculture, and to 
serve notice on an occupier of land requiring him to cut down, 
eradicate and destroy such weeds within a specified time. If a 
whole area is infested, an Order may be made requiring all 
occupiers within the area to destroy the offending weeds. 
luilure to comply with the requirements of any such notice 
would entail heavy penalties on the defaulter. In regard to 
agricultural seeds, powers are given to officers of the Department 
to enter the premises of any persons who sell such seeds for 
sowing and to take samples with a view to their being tested for 
purity and germination. The results of the testing, and the names 
and addresses of the persons from whom the seeds are ob.ained, 
may be published. \s mentioned previously, it 1s somewhat 
douvtful whether this Bill will find a place on the Statute Book 
this Session, but i 1s more than likely that no very long time 
will elapse before it becomes law in Ireland. 

lt appears opportune to enquire why the provisions of the 
Bill should be limited to Ireland—why should they, or some 
suitable modification of them, not be made applic able to the United 
Kingdom asa whole? This aspect of the matter did not escape 
the notice of Mr. Arnold Herbert, who asked in the House of 
Commons whether the English Board of Agriculture possessed 
powers similar to those which the Bill would confer on the Irish 
Board, and, if not, whether the first-named authority would con- 
sider the desirability of extending the scope of the Bill to England 
and Wales. Sir Edward Strachey replied that no such powers were 
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possessed by the English Board, and that the present Bill, which 
had been drafted to meet the special conditions of agriculture in 
Ireland, could not be extended to England and Wales without 
considerable modification. Moreover, he doubted whether 
British agriculturists would favour such legislation at the present 
time. It does not seem very clear how the provisions of this 
Bill, speaking generally, can be good for Ireland without being 
equally good for England and Wales, and Scotland, too. A 
gvieat number of plants are “ weeds,” whether they grow in Devon 
or Donegal ; their dissemination is just as injurious in Aberdeen as 
in Antrim; and we are bound to admit that many occupiers in 
Great Britain—owners and tenants alike—are quite as ready 
to offend their neighbours by neglecting weed-cutting as are 
their brethren across the Irish Sea. It might appear to some 
farmers that the powers contained in the Bill constitute an 
unwarrantable interference with the liberty of the subject, and 
that the duties cast upon them are unduly onerous. To “cut, 
eradicate and destroy” is undoubtedly a tall order, in the case 
of weeds which are propagated mainly by branches from 
underground stems. Creeping thistles, for example, which throw 
up buds from laterally-growing roots, are notoriously difficult to 
kill out in old pastures, and the same may be said of nettles. 
On the other hand, there are noxious weeds which can be quite 
readily destroyed; the spear or burr thistie, for instance, which 
is a biennial, and dies alter seeding, ought never to be 
seen in od pastures; if every young plant were carefully 
spudded and every flowering stalk cut before the flowers have 
opened, a single season would suflice for its extermination. It 
he cannot in every case “eradicate and destroy,” an occupier of 
land can always cut by spud or hoe, or by sickle or scythe, and so 
prevent seeding, which is the chief thing to aim at. It might 
indeed be wise to limit the obligation to cutting alone—before 
seeding, of course—and in many cases eradication would follow 
as a matter of course; otherwise it would be desirable to classify 
the weeds under two heads, specilying in the one case those 
which had to be destroyed altogether, and ‘n the other those 
which had merely to be prevented from seeding. 

As to the principle of compulsion, no one can with justice 
complain if the public authority tells him that, for the public 
good, he must cut down all such weeds as are likely to be detri- 
mental to his neighbours if they are leit uncut. Other than 
*noxious”’ weeds he may cut or not, as he pleases—that is a 
matter for himeelf alone or for his landlord--but the public 
authority has every right to prevent him creating a nuisance on 
his neighbour's land. There is no essential difference between 
compelling a farmer to dip his sheep or to sweep his hedge- 
clippings and to cut his thistles; and the law which already 
makes the first two practices obligatory rests on the excellent 
principle of doing to others as one would wish to be done by — 
a principle which applies with equal justice to the question of 
weeds. No one, surely, who is conversant with the conditions 
under which agriculture is carried on can doubt the necessity of 
some such measure as this. How often are all the efforts 
of a tidy farmer rendered utterly futile through the thought- 
lessness or supineness of a neighbour! <And_ landlords, 
too, are often sinners in this respect. Youny plantations, 
woodland tences, waste corvers and coverts, are too often 
veritable thistle nurseries, and the seeds are carried far and 
wide by every wind that blows, and take root and flourish where 
they are not wanted. There is every ground for believing that 
all good farmers woul i welcome some such strengthening of the 
law as is proposed for Ireland by Mr. T. W. Russell’s Bill, and 
the sense of fairness is widely distributed, and in many cases only 
needs awakening. The Sheep Dipping Act is a case in point. 
The first feeling was, in many instances, one of irritation, but 
that passed speedily, and now scores of farmers dip oltenet 
than the law requires, because they see the advantages of it. 
The question of the sale of impure seeds is one which also 
dese. ves consideration. On arable lands the spear thistle would 
seldom be seen were it not introduced year after year in the 
clover seeds. If the farmer is called upon to destroy his weeds, 
all possible protection should be given him from being victimised 
by others. It shoud not be difficult to do this, for many a 
rotation grass-field points the way to where a delinquent may be 
found. 


Our Portratt Tllustration. 


( UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Rosemary 

Portal. Lady Rosemary is a daughter of the second 
Earl Cairns, and her marriage to Mr. Wyndham Portal, eldest 
son of Sir William Wyndham Portal, took place on April 2oth 
this year. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspon jence at once to him. 
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T is perhaps scare ly possible to speak in terms of too high 
praise of the liberal-minded action of Lord Tullibardine 
in inviting, on behalf of the Duke of Atholl, those repre- 
sentatives of the working-classes who traversed many a 
long mile of the forest and, by way of conclusion, were 

forced, as it appears, to the admission, that there was not an acre 
of the vast extent which they saw devoted to the deer that could 
be of the slightest value to the poor if it were diverted to any 
other purpose. <A large portion of the deer-forest country in 
Scotland lies above the altitude at which even oats can 
be cultivated with any success. It is very difficult for us 
who know what a deer forest really is to appreciate the concep- 
tion of it formed by those who have passed their lives in a 
lowland city. The very term forest is deceptive, as suggesting 
a lertile soil, richly wooded. There is not the least doubt that the 
delegates who accepted Lord Tullibardine’s invitation were very 
genuinely surprised by what theysaw. There is much reason to 
rejoice at the success of the novel experiment, but that success 
will reach far beyond its immediate issues if it prove a precedent 
which other great landowners will follow in exhibiting to the 
classes below them a convincing object-lesson in truths familiar 
to the one but of necessity hidden from the other. The first step 
towards a better mutual understanding of the classes is an 
appreciation, such as Lord Tullibardine’s invitation showed, 
of the real difficulties of that understanding. 

At no period in its troubled and eventful history has Rheims 
figured so prominently in the world’s eyes as during the present 
week, when the attention of all civilised nations is concentrated on 
the behaviour of the various flying machines which have collected 
for its Grande Semaine d’Aviation. That the aeroplane will take 
its place with the steam-engine, the motor-car and _ other 
inventions which caused equal wonder in the early days of their 
existence, but are now accepted factors in our ordinary 
life, there can be no longer any doubt. The news of 
fresh triumphs at Rheims reaches us every day, and the 
ease and precision with which the machines are steered and 
controlled, their remarkable speed and the beautiful effect 
made by a number of them in the air—like a flight of gigantic 
birds—seem to have affected every beholder. Although England 
has not distinguished herself in the new movement hitherto, and 
Mr. Cody’s aeroplane cannot be called a remarkable success, it 
seems likely that impor.ant demonstrations may be arranged 
to take place in this country during the following month. It is 
to be hoped that the arrangements being made for M. Latham 
to compete against M. Bleriot in September may be completed, 
and that the generous money prizes offered by a morning paper 
may attract a large number of competitors. 


The “striking contrasts in rating” illustrated in a con- 
temporary are calculated to point a moral very different from the 
one intended, to anyone who will take the trouble to examine the 
facts. ‘The reader is asked to contrast the fact that Chatsworth 
with its park of 625 acres is rated at £712, whereas a large 
hydropathic establishment at Matlock is rated at £2,578; 
and that Willersley Castle is rated at £600, whereas a 
cotton-mill at Matlock is rated at £780. ‘Palace and Castle 
favoured, hotel and cotton-mill penalised” is the way the 
newspaper sums up the situation. No mention is made of the 
fact that both the hotel and the Matlock cotton-mill are money- 
making concerns, whereas such places as Chatsworth are the 
Hampton Courts of the Midlands. 

But while Hampton Court Palace is kept up at a large 
expense by the Crown, Chatsworth is maintained at the sole cost 
of the Duke of Devonshire—largely for the pleasure of the public, 
for it is occupied by the Duke but seldom, and the fullest oppor 
tunities are given for viewing it. Low highly this privilege of 
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seeing Chatsworth is appreciated by the inhabitants’ of 
Manchester and the thickly-populated cities around is_ well 


known. Trentham, the Duke of Sutherland’s seat in 
Staffordshire, is another instance of an_ expensive place 
kept up largely for the good of the community. The Duke 


of Sutherland offered the property to the Five Towns as a free 
gilt; but the local authorities did not see their way to accept 
it owing to the cost of upkeep. Surely when the burden of 
keeping up an estate which is, if anything, of more value to the 
public than to the owner is already so great, it is unfair and 
ungrateful to increase it by adding to the rates. 

In a letter contributed to The Times of August 24th, 
“Riparian” points out one of the many cases of misrepre- 
sentation to which our large landowners have recently been 
subjected. The sufferer in this case is the Duke of Northumber- 
land, owner of the fishing rights in the river Coquet, who has 
incurred a certain amount of odium, and even the charge of 
“ wretched meanness,” for summoning two Amble fishermen for 
having fished within the low-water mark at Warkworth Harbour, 
the mouth of the Coquet. The tacts of the case, as “ Riparian” 
points out, show the absolute injustice of the charge. 
Nearly every salmon river has at its mouth a certain area 
of the sea in which fishing is restricted and regulated in order 
to afford migratory fish access to the upper reaches. The reason 
of such a regulation is, obviously, to protect the fishing in the 
river, and except when, as in the present case, the fishing is in the 
hands of private owners, the task of preventing peop'e from 
lishing in such areas is usually undertaken by a River Conser- 
vancy Board. But here is the pith of the story. The whole of 
the twelve-mile stretch of valuable rod-fishing owned by the Duke 
is handed over by him to the Northumbrian Anglers’ Federation 
at a purely nominal rent, on the understanding that licences to fish 
shall only be granted at fees which are within the means of 
working men, that the Federation shall not make any profit and 
that all moneys received shall be expended tor the benefit cf the 
river. It is obvious that the Duke, so far from benefiting by his 
fisning rights, actually loses in preserving the fishing for the 
public. That the estuary should be kept unpoached is 
necessary for the enjoyment of good sport; and the so-called 
“ victims”’ certauly deserve no sympathy from any members 
of the community. 

AT BILL MILL. 
At Bill Mill, the grand hills that stand in their power 
Are feathered with tufty woods, soft as a flower; 
The bright floods of harvest break high on their flank 
And white-faced red kine browse and drowse on the bank. 
At Bill Mill, no gully, no scaur, mars the glade, 
The lambs and the children may sport unafraid ; 
The mountains rise harmless with fostering crests 
To cherish our nurslings and harbour our nests. 


Yet once, O ye generous hills, once of old 
The earth-fire consumed you, in hollow and fold, 
That stand now so friendly to shelter the field, 
As souls, having suffered, live only to shield. 
MARY DUCLAUX 


Universal satisfaction will be caused by the new syllabus 
of physical exercises for use in public elementary schools 
issued by the Board of Education. Not only does the Board 
impress on the local education authorities that the development 
of the physique of the children under their control is a matter 
of urgent national importance, but the exercises and games 
recommended in the syllabus are designed to give amusement 
and happiness as well as health. Many old English games are 
described, such as fill the gap, stepping stones, leap-frog, fox 
and geese, borrow a light, hawk and doves; while caretul instruc 
tions are given as to the proper way to skip. Dancing is also 
recommended; not the formal ballroom variety, but the morris 
and country dances, jigs and reeis which were once so popular 
all over the country, and were practically killed by the very 
system of public education which now advocates their revival. 
The new syllabus is certainly one of the most hopeful examples 
of recent legislation. 

Farmers, market gardeners and other cultivators of potatoes 
in this country are now faced with a serious disease of compara- 
tively recent introduction, and known by the common names of 
black scab and warty disease. A few years ago only isolated 
instances were to be met with, but last year the disease spread 
with alarming rapidity, Lancashire, Cumberland and Cheshire 
being the counties in which it was found to be most prevalent. 
Ina circular now being distributed, the Board of Agriculture 
remind growers that it is their duty, under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Order of 1908, to report an outbreak of this disease to the 
Board, the penalty for failing to do so being fio. The disease in 
its later stages cannot be mistaken, as the surface of the tuber is 
partiy or wholly covered with one or more large wart-like 
excrescences of a dirty black colour. Unfortunately, at present 
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no reliable remedy is known for this disease, which is of fungoid 
origin, but doubtless the Board of Agriculture will supply 
information as to the best means of combating it to those whose 
crops are atta ked. 

Now that the corn is being cut and harvested—considerably 
earlier than it seemed at all likely at the end of July that thi 
good operation could be accomplished—the sparrows have come 
back in their crowds about farm buildings, houses and gardens. 
In all the many letters that reach us on the subject of ivy as a 
creeper on walls of buildings, both oldand new, consideration ts 
not given to the fact that the ivy is a direct encouragement to the 
parrows to come and build in it. The sparrow is an adaptable 
little bird, but the site that he loves best of all for his nest is a 
good ivy clump on building or tree. Speaking as gardeners, 
perhaps the chief trouble that the sparrow gives us ccmes from 
his detestable way of biting off the heads of the coloured prim- 
roses and polyanthus flowers, presumably for the sake of the 
sweet nectar stored in their cups. lor such slight refreshment 
as this the sparrows do not seem to come from a great distance, 
and if they are not specially invited by the provision of ivy fot 
their nesting and roosting sites they will be much less likely to 
cause troul-le in this way thar in a garden where this accom- 
modation is given them. 


Kentish hops, despite gloomy predictions, are promising 
well now, and even the farmers are admitting that there is not 
In this part of the country 
the corn has not been beaten as severely as in many others by 


much amiss with general prospects. 


the thundery deluges which followed the very hot weather of 
early August. In that weather the corn ripened rather too 
quickly, and the set-back caused by the break-up was not 
altogether against the farmers, although it caused a temporary 
suspension of harvesting operations. It will be remembered 
that the small-fruit crop in this garden county was so heavy that 
much of it had to be left to rot, and that prices were low for 
such as could be disposed of. The best of the crops that the 
Kentish fruit-grower produces is, perhaps, the cob nut. It is 
very fairly reliable, is more independent than most fruits 
ot sunshine to bring it to perfection and keeps well. 

Now, when the birds that come from the South to nest in 
our islands are returning to warmer places, or again in the spring 
when they will be arriving once more at their nurseries, we cannot 
help feeling what a pity it 1s that more is not done for their pri 
tection i Italy, which is so directly in the line of the journey of 
very many species. It isnot too much to say that nothing is done 
mn thatcountry to vuard them from the peasant gunner and trapper, 
and immense numbers of victims suller. For the most part the 
sufferers are insectivorous, and altogether useful little birds, many 
of them being of that great warbler family to which we owe the 
most and best of the bird music. The other nations of Conti- 
nental Europe are zcalous in the matter of bird protection, yet in 
none other is the protection of equal importance, because of 
the peculiar position and peculiar configuration of Italy—a long 
peninsula, no doubt serving as a guide and a direction to the 
migrations. In these days of International courtesy and goodwill, 
itdoes not seem likely that representations on this subject offered 
to the Italian Government by the other Governments of Europe 
would pass without acknowledgment, and it is possible that they 
night lead to good results. 


The week of the annual horse show sees Dublin at the 
height of her social glory. Not only does the wonderful yearly 
muster of horses which opened on Wednesday draw thousands 
to the city, but there are also the racing at Leopardstown 
and Phoenix Park, the polo at Nine Acres and any number 
of social arrangements to attract visitors. Disciples of Mr. 
Shaw will, no doubt, make the pilgrimage for the pleasure 
of seeing the new play which Mr. Redford has refused to 
London audiences. However, the show is the thing. The 
entries for mares this year amount to 1,245, an increase even 
on last year's unusually large entry, which would seem to indicate 
the steady buying of mares for exportation purposes. As against 
this, however, a marked decrease has to be noted in the entries for 
hunters, a class which is of great importance to the show. It is 
gratifying to hear of English successes in the classes for thorough- 
bred stallions and for hackneys as we go to press. 


In a recent address to the Somerset Arc haological Society, 
Professor Boyd-Dawkins called attention to the desecration 
which is taking place at Cheddar, in what is, without doubt, the 
most beautiful limestone gorge in Great Britain. ‘“ When I first 
knew this gorge,” he remarked, “it was beautiful grass right away 
down to where the houses begin, and now | find a hideous scar 
which represents a quarry, and I quite wonder that the inhabitants 
round here have not had sufficient patriotism to prevent such 
vandalism.” ‘The Professor went on to express a hope that the 
desecration would be put an end to. Through the exertions 
of the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and 
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Natural Beauty, there is some chance of this hope being 
fulfilled if there are a thousand people sufficiently public- 
spirited to pay a sovereign each for such a very worthy object. 
Numbers of visitors from Bristol on the one side and Weston on 
the other come to enjoy the grandeur of these limestone cliffs, 
and it is to the inhabitants of these districts that the National 
Trust naturally looks first for support in its patriotic work. 





We are sorry to see some of the charitable organisations for 
sending children of the towns for a holiday in the country lament- 
ing that they have received less support this year than usual, 
and are unable, consequently, to give the pleasure and the benefit 
of the holiday to as many of the poor children as in some other 
years. All that conduces to the health and welfare of children is 
obviously of a national importance, apart from the other claims 
of duty and kindness which the case raises. Possibly, of all the 
systems of giving town children the benefits of a country holiday 
the best is that of establishing them in camps on land which the 
owner is willing to lend for the purpose. Excellent as the method 
is of boarding the London children out in country cottages, it has 
certain drawbacks from which the camp system is quite free, and 
probably the children themselves are happier in the fellowship of 
their town-bred companions than when living with strangers. 


In the three years that have elapsed since the new route 
to Ireland via Fishguard and Rosslare was opened its con- 
venience has been fully admitted; but it is only within the 
last few weeks that a new appreciation of it has been shown 
which was unthought of by the general public when they first 
took to the route. After this month Fishguard will be utilised 
as a mail station for the Cunarders on their way to America, 
in place of Queenstown, the traditional stopping-place. In the 
old days, when fifteen knots was a good pace even for an 
Atlantic liner, Queenstown with its splendid large harbour 
was a very suitable calling-place for the last London mail, 
the letters being forwarded by the Dublin and Holyhead 
route in about fourteen hours. Now, however, when twenty- 
five knots is a fair average, it is possible for the boats to 
leave Liverpool at the usual time and pick up the mail 
at Fishguard within five hours of its leaving town, thus 
effecting a considerable saving of time, especially if the double 
journey be considered. Rosslare and Fishguard are only two 
and a-half hours apart, so that it will be easy to bring the Irish 
mails and passengers to the boats on this side, instead of sending 
our letters on a lengthy tour of Ireland including three separate 
shipments. 


A PRISON. 
Oh! Love’s a thing 
So light of wing 
He flies a thousand hearts; 
And when at last 
You think him fast, 
Away the truant darts, 


One day, a guest 

Within my breast, 

Love thought awhile to sport, 
But Venus clips 

His pinion-tips 

My heari’s his prison-court. 


There must he stay 

For many a day, 

Until his wings are grown; 

But would that I 

Might sooner die 

Than live when Love is flown! 

DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 
A fortnight ago the Countess of Aberdeen made in our 

columns the interesting suggestion that a society should be 
formed to look after the interests of the West Aberdeen 


terrier. The proposal is this week supported by another 
lover of these dogs, and ought, we imagine, to be carried 
through without much difficulty. We, on our part, have 


particular reasons for knowing how exceedingly popular is 
this terrier. At times we have iliustrated several kennels of 
them, and each time this is done a _ flood of letters has 
arrived, consisting for the greater part of enquiries as to 
where and how they can be procured. -Ot course, we 
are aware that their claims to be called a separate breed 
have often been called in question. It is no dou +t composite 
in its origin, but so is that of all other dogs. The bulldog and the 
greyhound, the collie and the staghound, the retriever, the 
pointer and the setter, differ from the poet in being made, not 
born. The time at which a breed has received admission to the 
ranks of those that are allotted a club and a stud book would 
appear to be when it breeds true to type, and the experience of 
Lady Aberdeen and many others is that this has vow been 
secured for a long time. 
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HARVEST-TIME IN FRANCE. 


OR miles and miles, as far as the eve can see, stretches 

the cornland; heavy golden wheat breaking upon a 

shimmer of oats, and oats fading to the whiteness of 

barley with never a hedge or fence between to limit the 

sense of distance. Here and there a clump of willows 

bends to the breeze; and here and there a mass of rock, scarred 

and seamed in all directions, rises above the crop. For the rest, 

all is a glorious blending of gold and silver burnished by radiant 

sunshine—a plain of plenty reaching to the southern horizon. 

On the north a line of dark forest sweeps round in a semi-circle, 

with a little grey village sheltering within one end of its deep 

curve; and a mile away an avenue of plane trees, seen across the 

waving corn and bleaching stubble, shows where runs the straight 
high-road—the road that takes one to Paris. 

The corn grows up to the walls of the village, only a sandy 
track dividing them. Here and there a cottage stands on the 
edge of the crop, embowered in vines that climb up to the very 
chimneys. Over the sun-baked meadows are scattered little 
orchards of heavily-laden apple trees, and others crimson with 
plums; and everywhere—at the coitage doors, among the wheat, 
almost in the dust of the lane—trise the feathery fronds of 
asparagus. Poppies and cornflowers are mingled with the corn, 
and rosy-stained soapwort and the dainty blue of chicory fringe 
the path. Here and there the vivid azure of borage gleams 
above the general tangle of colour, varied with masses of a pink- 
sparred blossom not unlike columbine, but even more delicately 
fashioned and tinted. The weather has set in fair and harvest is 
in full swing. In the great French plains machinery is still the 
exception rather than the rule, and the rhythmic swish of scythe 
and sickle mingles with the sighing of the wind among the corn- 
stalks, and makes a gentle music fitting for an August afternoon. 
lurtle-doves are plundering the stooks and sheaves, and an 
impudent magpie flicks itself over the high wall that guards a 
lonely garden from intrusive passers-by. It is bad luck to seea 
single magpie, but happily a second foilows—two more, in fact. 

We see a little plot of perhaps half an acre actually enclosed, 
that is to say, its limits are delined by a waving green belt 
of asparagus; and within it an old, old woman, in the spotless 
white cap which characterises the peasant of Nortivern 
rance, is slowly gathering together the reaped oats with her 


curved hook and binding them in little sheaves. She smiles a 
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salutation. Her son cut her oats for her days ago, she says, but 
it has been too hot for her to work in the field. Only to-day the 
breeze has come, and by and by, when he has finished carting 
yonder, Pierre will help her again. 

In the next field, if one can say “next” where everything 
seems to blend indefinitely, carting is in progress. Three big 
Normandy horses, wearing high wooden collars faced with 
brasswork, stand patientiy under a half-empty waggon from 
wnich the men are pitching on to the stack; and women and 
children are gleaning in the stubble. As the day wears on and 
they escape from their household duties more women flock to the 
fields, big sturdy women, some of whom turn up their sleeves and 
bow to the reaping with the sirength of men. Others join the 
gleaners. Here and there may be seen an entire family, the 
father hard at work loading or pitching, the mother and 
children gleaning. They do not talk much, these harvesters ; 
their work is too arduous, but the little ones, chattering in 
unintelligible patois, do not take life so seriously. Across 
the stubble great boulders are scattered. Over their sun 
warmed surfaces the dewberry has spread a network of briars, 
now covered with clusters of sweet purple-bloomed fruit, and the 
children steal away from their gleaning to pull a hasty handful 
ere their stooping mothers miss them. It is during one of these 
hasty raids that one urchin, missing her footing, rolls off a rock 
into the very middle of the brambles. Hubbub ensues, while 
amid the victim's tears and her companions’ laughter the greater 
part of the thorns are extracted, mother lecturing the while, and 
for a time the children work almost as steadily as their elders. 

The sun is sinking in a golden hize that rises like the dust 
from some tremendous threshing floor, and the white road to 
Paris is barred with the shadows of the plane trees which 
Napoleon planted to shelter his marching troops. Motorists 
ougnt to bless the memory of Napoleon, for, once off the evil 
pavée which surrounds the towns, there are no roads in the world 
so good as those he made all over France. 


Behind the avenu2 
of planes are apple and pear trees la len with fruit and, although 
within reach of all who pass by, apparently untouched. Either 
the little boys of France are of superhuman virtue or they get 
filled to repletion before reaching the highway. Coming from the 
north, the sunny road runs abruptly into the forest and is com- 
pelled to curve among the rocky ridges. Glades branch off to right 
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and left, losing themselves in the green twilight distance, and 
except for the murmuring of the leaves utter silence reigns. Here 
and there the beeches give way to thickets of acacia and horn- 
heam, and sometimes the tangle is broken by a group of pines 
rising from the needle-strewn soil. Above the trees there are 
vlimpses of wild limestone ridges. Huge boulders torn from their 
slopes by unknown primeval forces lie tumbled among the trees, 
thrown together in strange groups suggestive of heathen altars 
and evil rites bred “in the dark backward and abysm of time.” 
There is an atmosphere of legendry about this ancient 
forest. It is not dificult to picture mediaeval knights on richly- 
caparisoned horses moving in glittering procession between the 
smooth trunks of the beeches, or a merlin chanting incantations 
and weaving spells among the crags above them. None of the 
trees is very big or gnarled, and yet the forest has a suggestion 
of vast age that is almost terrible. Before the Huns swept across 
l‘rance to their own discomfiting, these woods were old beyond 
telling. In the twelfth century they held a ruined tower within 
their green walls, of which the unwritten history was utterly lost, 
and the ghostly memories of all old France’s sorrows seem to 
have gathered in their rocky depths. Savage and silent and 
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mysterious they lie, and the rare shafts of blood-red light from 
the setting sun that struggle through to the recky floor only tend 
to deepen their sombre mystery. 

It is a relief to turn under the acacias and plunge among 
fallen trunks and rank herbage towards a lighter spot, where 
open sky can be seen. A grass-grown mound reveals itself as 
the remains of a wall of rough-hewn stones, and beyond it lies a 
clearing bearing reassuring traces of humanity. A crop of green 
maize is waving luxuriantly in the breeze. Further on are fruit 
trees—almonds full of green nuts, standard peaches, apples, 
some with heavily-burdened boughs weighed down almost to 
earth, others clothed with fluttering grey moss, and only green 
with clumps of mistletoe; and under these old trees the grass is 
hidden in a shimmering cloud of harebells. Presently the joy of 
harvest will even penetrate the sadness of the forest. A faint 
track appears in the orchard, springing from nowhere in 
particular, and, following it, the keen scent of wood smoke and 
the calling of children by and by foretell return to civilisation. 
So when the sun has set, and twilight is fast creeping over the 
vast plain, the village appears once more. The straggling 
street is full of colour—even after the glow of harvest 
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fields. Old tiled roofs splashed with orange lichens rise 
against the darkening forest. Rosy bougainvillea runs _ riot 
over garden walls, and shakes tantalising tresses of blossom fat 
out of reach. Ripening grapes cluster on vines that are trained 
with quaint precision round the cottage windows. Every step 
calls forth an exquisite picture. Here a court roofed with long 
purple tassels of wistaria; there a beautiful old iron gateway, 
that may have delighted the heart of Antoine Watteau himself, 
wreathed in roses; a thatched gable fallen into the graceful 
curves that only age can impart and half hidden in passion 
flowers ; a quaint inn, its courtyard dark with the shade of vines; 
another, enclosed with giant rose mallows and fuchsias. Rustic 
homes nestling among trees, walled gardens of dreamy seclusion, 
leafy lanes only leading to the deeper leafage of the forest. 
Nothing jarring, nothing new; only a little village of old 
l'rance—a gem of exquisite simplicity set in the pure gold of 
the corn. At little tables in the inn courtyard people are dining o1 
plaving cards in the leisurely way that obtains in the country, 
while a horde of mongrel dogs, varying from an atom faintly 
suggestive of a griffon to a sedate monster obviously claiming 
relationship to a mastiff, wander casually in and out among 
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the tables and solicit scraps with eloquent eyes or gently 
insistent paws, 

The moon is rising behind the trees, and the gleaners are 
coming up from the cornland. Smoke from the cottage chimneys 
floats across the translucent sky. Above the clatter of wooden 
soles and chatter of homeward-wending harvest-folk there arises 
a rumble of heavy wheels. Up the street comes a waggon piled 
high with sheaves, and drawn by two cream-coloured oxen— 
muzzled and bowing low beneath a ponderous wooden yoke. 
The waggoner, as picturesque in his blue blouse and wooden 
shoes as is his quaint team, calls to the oxen, and they turn into 
a lane between the houses. But the passage is narrow and the 
load wide. ‘There is a momentary halt with the waggon drawn 
across the roadway. As it stands so, the moon sails clear of the 
forest and lights the group with a faint radiance. The fronts of 
the little houses around are in grey sliadow, and the forest looms 
black behind them. The deserted fields are a plain of silver now, 
and silver arrows are gleaming down the long lonely glades of 
the forest. Only on the waggon in the village street do the 
high-piled sheaves still hold a gleam of ruddy gold—the gold 
ot a plentiful harvest. O. K. Moore. 
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FYXHE morning was re- 
markably fine and 
Lord Raymes in a 
mellow humour. Seated on 
the terrace in a basket-chair 
he complacently surveyed his famous Italian garden and the deer 
park undulating beyond. 

“You look happy, Raymes,” remarked Lady Custerd. 

“1 am a philosopher,” he replied. 

She seemed sceptical. 

** Does that really help one to feel happy ?” she enquired. 

“You have just quoted an instance.” 

Her eyes made a circuit of the park and garden and then 
turned on him reprovingly. 

* But you have no excuse for being discontented.” 

He waved his hand to indicate the same prospect. 

“If I were not prohibited by the injunctions of my grudg- 
ing forefathers from cutting down my timber, if the market price 
of venison made those brutes worth the expense of keeping 'em, 
and if | had the moral courage to convert these flower-beds 
into a vegetable garden, I should be a well-to-do man. It is 
philosophy alone that enables me to make these reflections as 
seldom as possible.” 

* Oh, but, Raymes, you would never dream of doing anv- 
thing of the kind!” : 

“T have dreamt, but always awakened to bleak reality.” 

He looked at her steadily and added: 

** And then there is Tony.” 

She turned upon him with a touch of indignation. 

* ‘Tony hasn't done anything he shouldn't for a long time 
now!” 

** For quite six months,” he agreed. 

“ Well, what do you think of that ? 

‘* Very omincus.” 

“ Raymes!” she exclaimed, “what on earth do you mean?” 

“ Do you remember our once contemplating with a shiver 
tncse foolhardy peasants cultivating the slopes of Vesuvius ?” 

“ Perfectly. But what fy 

* An eruption must be almost due.” 

Lady Custerd deemed this scarcely fair. Her nephew 
had passed through the perils of a three vears’ residence at 
Oxford, with several intervals of irreproachable conduct. All 
things considered, that might be called a creditable record; and 
as soon as Commem. Week was over the dear boy was returning 
at last to the seat of his ancestors. The occasion was surely one 
for joy rather than criticism. 

“Of course, it is a pity he hasn't taken a degree,” she 
admitted. 

His father smiled. 

“He was sent to Oxford to avoid the risk.” 

She looked startled. 

* But surely it could have done him no harm!” 

“Think what it might have done the degree. 
critics abroad already, | believe.” 

Lady Custerd regarded him austerely. 

‘*] do not pretend to understand you when you talk 
in this strain. but surely you will be glad to see your boy 
again?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “he is all right to look at- 
especially.” 

“Ts that all you have to say ?”’ 

“ No,” he admitted; “I must confess frankly that I am both 
relieved and surprised to find Tony escaping from Oxford with 
only one entanglement and a paltry five hundred pounds’ worth 
of bills. I hope, Gwendolen, you do not think me superstitious ; 
but I assure you that ever since that poor boy exchanged his first 
pocket-knife for a brown paper parcel with nothing inside, I have 
had a premonition that he would never be Lord Chancellor of 
England.” 
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“ But there are plenty of other ie 
good positions— Lady Custerd 
began, when she was interrupted ihe 
by the appearance of a footman 
with a telegram. 
“No answer,” said Lord Raymes, and gazed thoughtfully 
into space. 
* Phe next blow has fallen,” he observed in a few minutes. 
“What blow? On whom?” 
™ Tony ; on me,” he replied. 
“Is that from him?” 
He read the wire aloud: 


she exclaimed. 


Come Oxford immediately. Good news. Tony. 
* But he says good news!” she cried. 
“Ile thought there was something in the brown paper 


parcel,” he answered. 

As he spoke he rose and turned towards the house. 

“ But, of course, you'll vo?" she asked. 

“| cannot escape my fate by merely staying at home,” he 
answered, ‘I must go now and pack.” 

«“ Then you are going to spend the night ? 

“ No.” 

“What are vou taking with you then?” 

”" My ( heque-b iok.”” 

Half an-hour later his lordship drove to the station, and in 
the early afternoon arrived at the ancient city of Oxford. As 
he passed through the quadrangle of his son’s college, he observed 
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in a group of sunshades evidence of Comimem., 

‘Ah, woman, woman!” he mused. 

Tony's door was opened by the devoted Algernon. 

as Tony in?” his parent enquired. 

“Not at this moment, but—e1 
all day.” 

‘* Iver since breakfast?” 

“ Practically.” 

“ That was Tony's idea, I presume ? 

** Yes.” : 

«| know his handiwork,” said Lord Raymes, amiably. “ He 
sent off his wire at ten-fifteen, and, | suppose, told you to expect 
me any time after nine- forty-five.” 

“Oh,” said Algie, a trifle disconcerted, “ that —er 
that was rather absent-minded. but | assure you, sir, it wasn't 
his fault.” 

“| am aware of his misfortune,” sighed Lord Raymes. 


I’ve been waiting for you 
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I suppose 


Algie stared. 

“This one ?’ 

“No; I don't even know her name. Who is she?” 

Algernon collected himself. “ 1 didn’t really mean, sir, that 
it was his misfortune. In fact, it’s quite the other way on.” 

“ Her misfortune ?’ 

“ No, no, you quite misunderstand me; ‘pon my word really 
you do. Tony has landed on his feet this time and no mistake!” 
“ Poor devil,” murmured Lord Raymes. ‘ You don’t say 
PA 
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“ Yes, rather! Such a nice litthe woman, and any amount 
of money.” 

“ Have you seen it?” 

“Oh, but she has told him. Her late husband 

Lord Raymes was startied at last. 

“A widow!” he cried. 

“ A ripping little widow, sir, | assure you.” 
‘ They all are,” sighed his lordship. 
‘Hardly a trace ot American accent 

“American! I know, I know, my boy. 
birthday, I presume?” 

“ By Jove, you're exactly right, sir!” _ 

“ Comes of an ancient English family ? 

“ Er— yes.” 


Twenty-nine last 


” 
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“ \Ioves in the best American and foreien society ? 

“ (’ course, or Tony wouldn’t have taken to ber.” 

“That is a guarantee. How long has he been acquainted 

ith this paragon?” 

‘Only three days. Quick work, wasn’t it?” 

“Ii | were an American or any other sort of widow, I'd back 
myself to catch poor Tony in three hours.” 

Lord Raymes gazed thoughtfully but apparently not unhore- 
fully at the ceiling. hen he lowered his eyes suddenly and 
nquired : 


“ Does she know he is a younger son?” 

Alwie hesitated. 

* Well—er—the fact is, Lord Raymes, that’s the thing dear 
Tony wants you to break to her. He hasn't had the—et 

“ Heart?” 

“ That's it; he hasn't had the heart to tell her she won't 
actually be a peeress.’ 

Lord Kaymes smiled again. 

* But do you mean to say she hasn't looked bim up ina 
peerage or almanac, or something ?” 

“Well, you see, the fact is she doesn’t know our English 
ways very well.” 

‘*And yet she moves in the best society? Well, Algie, it 
only shows what verdant oases there are in that desert.” 

Algernon looked sympathetic. ‘Tony had often told him his 
father was no longer the man he had been. 

“ Where is she staying?” enquired Lord Raymes. 

“Well, in a—er—I rather fancy it’s a kind of boarding- 
house. But, of course, that’s only because : 

“With her maid?” 

‘* N—no, she can’t have brought her maid.” 

** She’s spending money on Tony like water, | suppose, eh ? 

* Weill, that’s hardly her part of the business, is it?” 

* Letting him spend money on her, though?” 


te 
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Tony is devilish generous.” 

* Perfe tly devilish,” Lord R tyimes agreed. ‘* And the lady 
doesn’t discourage him ?” : 

“Do they ever Bi 

Lord RKaymes held out his hand, and shook his young 
friend's cordially. 

** Alyie,” he declared, “ | bave hopes of you after all.” 

\ high-pitched feminine voice and a swish of skirts on the 

tairs interrupted them. 

“TI am ready for her,” said Lord Raymes. “ Thank you, 
Alvie.”’ 

rhe young man felt gratified, though puzzled. 

\ small lady, trim-waisted and large-busted, with reddish 
brown eyes and a plump and saucy face, paused in the doorway 
and shot his lordship a sparkling glance. 

* My!" she exclaimed, enthusiastically. 

High over her towered the athletic form of Tony, smiling 
with the proud modesty of a conqueror. His face was pinker, 
his girth of chest greater, and his moustache decidedly developed 
since he wooed and won fair Emmy Ruggles; otherwise he 
seemed little altered. 

‘“* Mrs. Yarkles——my father,” he introduced. 

“So pleased to meet you, Lord Kaymes—so vurry pleasec,” 
said Mrs. Yarkles. 

Lord Raymes bent gallantly over her hand. 

**So you mean to rob me of my Tony?” he smiled. 

“| mean to loan him tor a little while, Lord Raymes: with 
your permission,” she sparkled. 


** Ah,” said he, “ you American heiresses ! 


You carry off 
our brightest and our best.” 

The sprightly lady turned to her betrothed. 

“See there, Tony!" she cried. ‘“ That's what your Poppa 
thinks of you! Don't that make you feel good ?” 

“Haw!” smiled Tony, modestly, “you mustn't take 
everything the Guv'’nor says as meaning just the same as 
if Algie or me had said it. 
though.’ 


Ile’s one of the best all the same, 


“| can see that /”’ rippled the heiress. ‘“* The real aristocrac y 
and no mistake, Tony!” ‘ 

* U'm,” said Tony, affectionately, yet a trifle awkwardly. 

In his suavest accents Lord Raymes suggested : “ Suppos- 
ing, Tony, you leave the charming Mrs. Winkies - 

“ Yarkles!" cried the heiress. 

“| beg your pardon!—the charming Mrs. Yarkles and 
myself to enjoy a few minutes’ conversation ?” 

“Can you trust him all alone with me, Tony?” flashed the 
widow. ; 

“Oh, he’s all right,"’ said Tony, seriously. 

He drew his father aside for a moment. 

* | wanted to tell you more about her myself,” he began. 

« Thanks,” said his father; “ 1 know her perfectly already.” 

lony stared. : 

** Knew her before, d'ye mean ?’ 

**Some kindred spirits understand each other in five 
minutes,” 

“Oh,ah! Isee! Right O!” 
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The two young men went out, and instantaneously a 
curious change came over Lord Ravmes’s expression. He 
smiled upon the widow as amiably as before, but, as it were, less 
aristocratically. 

“It’s no go, my dear,” he remarked. 

The lady surveyed him with a countenance that had likewise 
altered. 

“ Do you mind saying that again slowly ?” she requested. 

Ile changed the form of the assurance. 

“ Dear lady, it is no use at all.” 

She drew herself up haughtily. 

“ [| do not understand you,” she replied. 

Ile adjusted his manner accordingly. 

“It is lucky that my dear son is marrying a fortune. That 
is all I meant.” 

“It is not what you said.” 

«Ah, we gay deceivers!”’ he smiled. 

* Are you talking through your hat—or what?” 


“ [Let us come to business,” he suggested, mildly. ** How 
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much do you propose to settle on my boy : 

“ Well | never!” 

“ Never thought of that, you mean ? 

“| guess your estates are entailed, aren't they ?” 

**On my eldest son.” 

The lady showed symptoms of extreme agitation, 

* But —why, I thought Tony e 

She paused. 

“ My youngest child,” he explained. 

‘‘ He has deceived me!”’ 

“ Did he say he was my heir ? 

** He never told me he wasn't 

* Tony is coming on,” he smiled. 

The lady assumed a sudden briskness. 

“Say,” she exclaimed, “see here—what'’s Tony got, any- 
way?” : 

** What you provide him with.” 

‘Nothing more?” 

“ His wardrobe might fetch something.” 

She looked at him defiantly. 

“] suppose you think I’m worth millions!” 

“At a rough estimate I put your income at ten dollars 
a week,” 

Mrs. Yarkles sank into an easy-chair. 

*“ Someone’s been talking!” 

“Only observing,” he assured her. 

She meditated for a few moments. 

“Say, what about my injured feelings ? ’ 

He drew from his pocket his solitary article of luggage 

“ How much are they injured ?” he enquired. 

It was about half-an-hour later when the twain returned, to 
find Lord Raymes alone. 

“Well, Tony,” he said, philosophically, **it cost a littl more 
this time.” 

lis son stared at him blankly, and then round the room. 

“ Where’s she gone?” 

“ To her milliners, | hope. That hat was a trifle rusty.” 

“I say, I’m going to look for her.” 

**No, my dear boy,” said his father, kindly yet firmly, * you 
are returning home with me. You might meet another widow if 
1 let you loose.” 

Algie opened his eyes. 

‘You don’t mean it’s off again ? 

Lord Raymes regarded him appreciatively. 

“Yes, Algie, you are certainly coming on.” 

“T say, you know,” said Tony, gloomily, ** this is getting to 
be a bit of a bore.” 

“Think what it must be for the ladies,” his father replied, 
soothingly. 

“Yes, by Jove,” said Algie, cheerily, “just think of that, 
brave boy! You give as good as you get, don’t you know.” 

* And even the giving falls on me,” added Lord Raymes. 

Anthony regarded his comforters with new-born wisdom. 

“ Looked at like that, there ¢s something in it,” he agreed. 

Undoubtedly Tony had fallen on his feet. 


” 
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( Zony’s first ** Trial” appeared on August 14th.) 


SRITLS KD FERLBOAS 

BRITISH-BRED FERBOAS. 

ERBOAS do not often breed in England; therefore the facts relating 

to some that did may be of interest. A lady, well known and 

highly respected by the inhabitants of the picturesque old market 

town in Su-sex near which she resides, has given the writer sccess 

to the following facts, but requested that her name should not be 

published. On her return from Egypt in April, tgo1, she brought 

back « pair of jerboas, having had them in captivity for about four months 

A cage was made for them with a floor space of 20in, by 18in., the front and top 

being covered with wire-netting of about jin, mesh. The back and ends were 
of wood, 

A sleeping-box was then attached to the board at the back, with 

a hele cut through the back of the cage for them to go through, Both the 
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sleeping-box and the cage were made with a lid or door placed so as to render 
both easy of access for cleaning and other purposes. Tie floor of the cage 


was kept well covered with fine dry sand, a heap of which was left in 


one corner, 

Like other rodents the jerboa loves a warm, cosy bed; these were 
supplied with soft dried grass and fragments of flannel cut into pieces 
tin. long by tin. wide Unless cut up small they entangle them- 
selves. But the little creatures were not content until they had shredded 


the flannel into a mass of fluff or wool; in fact, they treated it as 


upholsterers do flock for bedding, using their fore paws and teeth for the 
purpose. 
Cheir dietary was varied, canary and millet forming the staple 
articles, with hemp and sunflower seeds, care being taken not to give them too 
Crusts of 
bread were much relished ; they preferred plain biscuits to sweetened ones, and 


an occasional walnut was much enjoyed. 


much of the two last-named seeds if they appeared at all feverish. 


Of green food they would eat chick- 
weed, shepherd’s purse, and also two common grasses, namely, annual poa and 
couch or quitch grass (Agropyrum repens); these were given sparingly and 
never after being frozen. Plenty of clean, fresh water was also provided for 
them, which they drank by taking it up in their fore paws 

On July 7th, rgor, the birth to four naked and blind 
young ones, and at once commenced to hustle and drive her worthy partner 
them 


female gave 


away from Ile was taken out and placed in a separate cage. For 


the general well-b_ing of the family it was thought best not to look into the 


sleeping quarters again until after the ninth day. Every time the mother 


left her precious charges to steal out for food, she covered them up with the 


materials which formed the nest, then closed the hole leading to the 


by beating it down 
necessary 


sleeping-box with sand, making it quite firm with 


precaution in her 
small but 


her nose or muzzle, probably a_ very 


native desert, where her neighbours include the spiteful 


horned snake, 
When the young were twenty-eight days old they could see, and were 
When nearly five weeks 
old the mother brought them out from the sleeping-box into the cage, and 
jumpec up and down in front of them as if teaching them to do the same. 
had learnt to eat a little seed. 
first run, and a pretty sight it 


clothed in soft fur and possessed pearly teeth, 


At six weeks old they 


had 


Soon after this the 


young ones their was to watch them 
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scampering with bird-like hops and considerable speed about the room, 
the old one apparently taking the lead and 
youngsters, 


being just as lively as the 

The lonely lord was now allowed to come back to his family. As 
they grew older they enjoyed steeplechasing over tooks placed for the 
purpose on their edge, with the back uppermos'’, at intervals across the room 
But a few precautions had to be taken: the 


and door closed, 
curtains or anything else that they could run up removed, and a piece of wire- 
netting placed in front of the fire 


jerboas born in 


windows 


On December 14th, 1go1, one of the 
year gave birth to She 


vi 


July of the 
in rearing three of 


same four 
them. she has had six more 
litters, the numbers varving from six to four, the latter number being most 


frequent. 


more, 


succeeded Since then 


Ihe old male died in November, 1905, apparently from old age. 
are very clean creatures, and when in the evening they emerge from thei 


Jerboas 


long day sleep it is amusing to see them ‘* wash and comb” their fur with 
their fore paws and roll in the sand; they enjoy a good run about the room, 
which is always given them, They are generaily very amiable to each 
other. 

little 


comes to feed it—must be heard to be appreciate |. 


Their love-song—nvt unlike the cry of a cavy when its owner 
They are frail animals, 
and although they stand the cold fairly well, must be kept dry and out of 
draughts. Ifkindly treated they become great pets, are very tame and trusting, 
so much so that they would then fall an easy prey to a cat or strange dog, 

If ill, little can be done for them, except keeping up their warmth by 
placing hot-water bottles around their sleeping-box and giving them anything 
they will eat, hemp or sunflower seeds being nearly the only thing they will 
then touch; these they will take from the hand, 

In conclusion, these jerboas bred so freely that it seems strane to me 
we do not hear of others doing so oftener. As far as I am aware, they wer 
such as are caught and offered for -ale by the donkey-boys of Egypt. In 
common with many rodents, it is not always easy to determine their se> 
externally; therefore it seems possible that some so-called pairs may have 
both proved that those 
undoubtedly true and perfect pair, and | have no doubt their surroun lings 
were so comlortable that they forgot their native desert and that they were in 
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been of the same sex Events described were an 


captivity. 


BEAR-HUNTING ON THE STIKINE.—I 


Ly |. 

T Telegraph Creek I hired the only canoe in the place, a 
small and leaky Siwash dugout, and engaged two fresh 
men —one Davey, who had the reputation of knowing 

the river and was not afraid of 
sunny-faced boy named Dease Lake 


and a 
Tommy, who 


bears, 


proved himself an excellent oarsman. Albert—-the man _ of 
moose—rather surprised me by wishing to come down too, 
not as a hunter, since he said he knew nothing of the 
Stikine and its bears, but as steersman of the boat, in 


which capacity he proved himself an adept. 
starting, Mr. 
Butler, who had 


Just as we were 


been hunting in 
the Iskoot Moun- 


tains, turned up 
with three 
splendid sheep's 
heads. He wished 


a ‘olift’’ for 
twenty miles down 
stream to the 
cabin of a certain 
Captain Conover, 
an old prospector 


and trapper who 
lives on this 
lonely stream and 
knows all about 
bears. Mr. Butler 
had had a_ good 
chance at a fine 
grisly on the 
mountains, but, 
alas, he had 


missed it, and was 
anxious to retrieve 
his misfortune. 
He stayed with 
Conover three 
days and_ then 
came down 
stream, having 
seen and missed 
two more grislies. 
His attitude of 
depression was 
sad to witness, 


MY CREW 
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SIWASH CANOE. 


MILLAIS. 


but like a good sportsman he had no excuses to offer. Shortly 
after leaving Conover’s hut and having passed all the worst 
of the rapids, we came in sight of a great overflow which 
is known as McLeod's Sleugh. Chis large 
mud flat which, on the subsidence of the river, contains many 
large pools filled with dead and dying salmon. To these bears 
resort in the evening; but in this case the Sleugh was dry and 
there was in consequence no sign of game. Just before reaching 
the Sleugh and as we were entering a swift rapid I noticed a 
jet black spot about 600yds. down stream. On calling Albert's 
attention to the 

” object he at once 

’ pronounced it 


consists of a 


to be a_ black 
bearswimming the 
river, 

All was now 
excitement, 
though it seemed 
unnecessary to 


add to our speed, 
as we were flying 
down stream ata 
speed of at least 
filtleen miles an 
hour. The bear, 
a medium - sized 


one, was in a 
hurry too, It 
reached the bank 


careered 
into broken water 


as we 


at the bottom of 
the rapid. The 
distance was not 


more than 5oyds., 
and yet I found it 
almost impossible 
to get even a 
snap-shot, owing 


to the rolling of 
the round - bot - 
tomed boat. 
Seeing that we 


should in a 
moment shoot past 
the bear, I let oll! 








DEASE LAKE TOMMY AND BEARSKIN. 
somewhat hopeless shots in quick succession, each of which 
truck the sand about 3in. below the mark, and had the 
mortification of observing the bear walk slowly into the heavy 
bush with complete indifference. 

lhis was very unfortunate. It was easy to be wise after 
the event and to think how I could have made a certainty 
of the kill had I leaped ashore at the top of the rapid and run 
down stream until the bear landed. But we hunters are always 
o clever afterwards. I felt very low that night in camp. This 
was the third black bear I bad fired at and lost. The first I had 
killed and lost in the dense timber of New! yuundland; at the second 
and third | had in truth taken only long running shots, but 
they too had defeated me Now it seemed | was never going to 
acquire one of the easiest animals to kill on the whole American 
continent. But Davey only laughed and said : 

“You stay three days on Stikine, and | show you black 
bear, shure! shure!” emphasising the last words. 

Next morning, in most horrible weather, we whizzed down 
tream to a spot which, if only the sun would shine upon it, might 
be described as among the most beautiful in the world. Under 
vast mountains about fifty miles below Telegraph Creek a small 
stream cuts into the shaggy forest. One side is overshadowed 
by precipitous ro ks and the other bya dense forest of great trees. 
lhis is called Kloochman’s Canon, and the stream that pierces it 
is a spawning-ground of the humpback salmon, and consequently 
a favourite resort of bears. We landed about 4ooyds. above it, 
when Davey and I at once proceeded to stalk the place. 
Davey’s reason for so doing was at once explained when we 
cautiously looked over the muddy bank now covered with snow. 
Che sloping sides half-covered with bush were very narrow, so 
that any bears that might be there could on hearing the slightest 
noise dash into the forest. rhe cliffside, however, was difterent, 
and a bear must be in full view for a considerable distance. 


There were no bears there that morning, but an abundance of 


fresh sign. Twenty black bears and at least one large grisly 
must have been catching salmon for several days, so we 
withdrew as noiselessly as possible and went up stream and 


down wind for a quarter of a mile and made camp for the day. 
‘Three o'clock in the afternoon is the usual hour for bears to 
tart feeding, soAlbert, Davey and | again repeated our stalk to the 
brook mouth at this hour. The last few yards I went on alone, and 
it first was much disappointed at seeing nothing but a black 
dipper diving in the shallows within a few yards. ‘The forest and 
cliff cast a deep gloom on the little river; it was snowing as usual, 
and the light was so poor that I had to look a long time at 
two black marks about Soyds. away in the middle of the stream 
to determine their nature. Presently, as | watched one of these 
strange things, it seemed to move. Was | dreaming Or had it 
really moved? Yes, it moved again, and I saw a large black 
paw suddenly come out of the water and grab at something 
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which it seemed to miss. After gazing intently I saw that the 
other black mark was the head of a large black bear with 
cocked ears. The bear was fishing, and had made three un- 
successful shots at salmon as they swam past him. On the 
second occasion | think he touched the fish in his grab, for I 
distinctly saw him open his mouth and show his white teeth in 
anticipation of seizing the expected prize. I would not have 
disturbed him for the world, as I wanted to see the whole 
business of bear-fishing; but I must have moved my rifle up into 
a shooting position somewhat ciumsily, or he heard one of the 
Indians stirring behind me, for, with two great plunges back- 
wards, he was out. of the river in a trice and shuffling along the 
cliff-banks into some short bushes. He appeared to be the largest 
black bear | had seen, and his coat “ waved” as he ran. I was 
most careful with my first shot, but the beast “ skidded” side 
ways on some wet alders just as he entered the bushes and my 
shot was a clean miss. I then saw that if he continued in his 
present line he must emerge and cross about 15yds. of open 
mud under the cliff, so that during the time he was scrambling 
through the bushes | took two steps down the bank and obtaiaed 
my favourite shooting position, sitting with my back toa log. | 
was quite ready for the bear immediately he cleared the bushes 
at a shuffling run, and covering him with the white sight I let go. 
The big fellow stumbled forward about 5yds. and then rolled 
over on his side uttering two or three baby-like whines, which 
can only be described as pitiful. I now ran up the stream, and 
crossed where there was a fallen tree, soon reaching the bear, 
which was quite dead. He proved to be a splendid old male, in 
such beautitul fur that he might have been killed in early spring. 
At any rate, the Indians agreed that spring skins were no better. 
Ihe bear, too, was a very large one, measuring 5ft. 6in., and 
would have, I should guess, weighed at least 500lb. Specimens 
of Stikine black bears often surpass this weight, and one that | 
measured was over &ft. (dried skin) in length, and when killed 
must have been of unusual size. 

So we had a great rejoicing and I had obtained a grand 
specimen of this beautiful animal. I was particularly pleased that 
the single litthke Mannlicher bullet had done its work so effectually, 
and intended to use my old and favourite rifle even upon the 
grisly should we chance to meet one. We had a terrible 
business getting the bear from the stream to the river. I wanted 
to take him to camp complete so that we could skin, draw and 
measure in comfort, and it was only after cutting a pole and 
slinging him on it that the entire staff succeeded in conveying 
the huze carcase yard by yard across the sind-banks to the river 
where our canoe was in waiting. The Indians soon made an 
immense fire, and after a generous supper we all set to work on 
our several tasks amid the relation of bear stories both gruesome 
and humorous. I had fever again at night and felt that I had 
been doing too much. The following day was a continuous 
snowstorm, so I declined to move and made the Indians finish 
the scraping of the bear’s skin—no little task. 


BLACK BEAR IN A _ TRAP. 
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In the North-West you do not kill many things, but 
when you do get a good specimen of one of the great northern 
beasts it is something to be proud of. Every occasion on 
which the hunter is successful is a red-letter day for ever 
afterwards and indelibly stamped on the memory. So far 
{ had been successful in obtaining all the large American 
mammals, except the grisly bear, and that is a beast of such 
elusive character that no man can say when and where his 
chance will occur. Baron Von Piessen, an enthusiastic Danish 
hunter, told a friend of mine that it cost him over 10,o00dOol. 
before he saw one, and then—he missed it. But he killed two 
afterwards. very hunter that ever set foot in the Rockies or 
the North-West thinks he is going to see a grisly round the first 
corner, while a few hope to goodness the bear will not see them. 
This reminds me of a story told me by my Norwegian hunter, 
Christian Fiskum. He was escorting a gentleman, who shall 
be nameless, for two seasons, and during this time the talk was 
all about bears, and great hopes were expressed that one might 
be encountered. Now the large brown bear is very rare in 
Norway, and Christian never for a moment expected to see one. 
However, one day the unexpected happened, and the hunter 
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do or die. As he stepped into the hall his emotions nearly 
overcame him, when the library door opened and force majeur, in 
the person of the mistress of the house, appeared. ~ A moment of 
awful silence ensued when the latter, who at once grasped the 
situation and the rifle at the same moment, said, firmly: 
“* Jeames—a joke’s a joke, ye ken—but nin o’ that.” He never 
saw his 60-guinea rifle again. 


AN ANCIENT DOVECOTE . 
° . AND GARDEN. 


O the ordinary person dovecotes suggest little; to the antiquary 
they speak of times when life was very different from what it 
is to-day. They remind us that William the Norman has left his 
impress on this country in more ways than by conquering it. 
For, indirectly, dovecotes may be traced to the eleventh century. 


Our oldest specimens are circular in shape and are found 
attached to castles; there is one at Rochester on the north wall, Some of 
these circular dovecotes are of large dimensions. The dovecote at South 





A NORTH-WEST STREAM CHOKED WITH HUMP-BACK SALMON. 


found a nice bear feeding quietly on a blueberry patch above 
Namdalen. They approached to within 300yds., when the keen 
bear-hunter suddenly rose to his feet and proceeded down hill in 
the direction of the farmhouse. Christian called to him to lie 
down, expecting that he would frighten the bear, and to this 
came the reply: “ All my life I have desired to see a wild bear. 
Now I have seen one I am content.’” And then he walked off 
home. This is quite a true story, and shows what funny people 
there are in this world. 

This reminds me of another story relating to the dangers of 
the chase, the hero of which is an intimate friend of mine, 
residing, I need hardly say, north of the Tweed. For many 
years he lived in Prussia, and, being a keen sportsman, cherished 
a secret desire to slay a wild boar—all by himself. Once or 
twice he had hinted his ambition to his better half, a lady of 
strong character, but his views had met with such a chiiling 
reception that he had let the matter drop. However, a pressing 
invitation to the great local boar-hunt was too much for him. 
Without saying a word to his spouse he purchased a new 
6o-guinea rifle, and early one morning dressed himself and, 
taking his new gun, slipped noiselessly downstairs, resolved to 


Littleton in Worcestershire measures 83ft. in circumference. It has no 
windows or lanterns, the birds entering uncer the eaves. In an interesting 
paper on the ‘Herefordshire Pigeon-houses,”” in a contemporary, 


Mr. Watkins says: ‘*‘The openings are six inches square, and they 
reach fourteen inches into the substance of the wall If the cavity were of 
the same size throughout its depth the bird would not have room to sit upen 
her scanty nest; it, therefore, enlarges, right or left, into an L-shaped cavity, 
ten inches in width, he holes are arrange twenty inches apart in rows, 
each row being ten inches above the one below. An alighting ledge projects 
underneath each alternate tier of holes,” 

Up to a centurv ago the largest dovecote in England stood at Lewes, 
an belonged to the Priory of St. Pancras. Little, however, is known of the 
dovecotes in Sussex, and it may, therefore, be the more interesting to give a 
brief account of one in that county which has probably escaped the notice of 
the curious lovers of ** Columbaria.” Behind the parish church of St. Mary’s 
at Eastbourne there is a garien known as the Motcombe Garden, whose 


history is linked with one of the manors, for it is more than probable that 


this was the site of a manor house. In leed, some of the farm-buildings still 
remain, The garden is irregular in shape, and with its lake and spreading 
willows and its winding paths presents a pleasing and rural retreat Here, in 
the western corner, is a dovecote, circular and built of flint and chalk and 
measuring some 8ft. to roft. in diameter within It is approached by four 
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steps, and thoush it has been lett vcared for during recent years, the structur 
ps, : 
ill bears evidence of good workmansh'p. Ihe property belongs to the Duke 
Devonshire, who has sin shown his interest in the town of Eastbourne 
presenting the gar.te to the corporation to € maintained as a 
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public recrzation-ground. Its natural picturesqueness will be appreciated 
» retire within this 


by the residents in the locality, who will be able t 
old-world garden beneath the shale of the adjoining fine Norman church 
of St. Mary’s. J. C. Wricet. 


HAW K-CATCHING IN HOLLAND —I/1. 


ioe is suppose that the hawk 
catcher ha completed his 
rather multitudinous prepara- 

tions for the long campaign 

which he is about to make in 

his lurking-place on the great plain of 
Valkenswaard. Nearest to the hut, 
and in full view of him as he sits in it, 
is the small mound, with its miniature 
hut, destined for the accommodation 
of the shrike when h levitimate 
terrors impel him to seek refuge from 
the distant foe which he has discerned 


in the sky. There also is the shrike 
imself, perched on his tiny bow- 
perch, and alternating his occupation 
of watching the horizon on all sides 
vith visits to the store of viands 
in the shape of small scraps of 


raw meat placed handy for his 
refreshment. Further away on one 
side is the pole with the long cord 
reaching from its top to the man’s 
hut, to which cord, by a short 
branch line, the pole-hawk has been 
attached. And on the other side is 
another pole, with a somewhat similar 
cord, to which in like manner the call-pigeon has been 
tethered, but in such a way that he can, when the cord is not 
drawn taut, take shelter in a small hut-like refuge on the ground. 
Then the two other cords have been put in their place—one of 
them attached to the live lure pigeon, now hidden from sight at a 
distance of more than 6oyds. from the principal hut, and another 
to the far side of the bow net, which can, by pulling the cord, be 
made to swing over and imprison anything within a yard of it on 
the near side. 
\ll is ready now for the hawk-catcher to take his seat at the 
ick of his hut and, lighting his pipe, to wait patiently till the 
1 lof active operations arrives, If you should be privileged to 


hare his vigils, you will be accommodated with a seat at his 
ide, but will not, unle you wish to risk spoiling his day's 


port, be so unkind as to sally forth and make your way 





THE LIFE OF THE PIGEON SAVED. 


back to the village till the evening. In the old days, if 
you were anything of a falconer, the hours so spent did 
not seem long, as you were regaled with endless anecdotes 
quoted from Adrien Mollen’s experience when he was one 
of the head-talconers to the famous Loo Club. But, unless you 
should have chanced upon a very unfavourable day—with a 
north or north-west wind—the chances are that your attention 
will be often diverted by the behaviour of the watchman-shrike. 
Irhis keen-sighted observer can distinguish when miles away 
the flight of a bird of prey approaching. His signs of alarm 





THE MOMENT OF CAPTURE 


become more aud more unmistakable if the direction of that 
bird’s fight is towards the hut. They vary also in proportion to 
the size and supposed ferocity of the stranger up above. but, in 
any case, you had better shrink up into your corner, and leave 
plenty of room for your companion to pull open the small 
casement at the back of the hut and take a good look through 
his field-glasses at the newcomer. If the shape and flight 
of the latter seem to betray the presence in the offing of a 
peregrine or goshawk, a look of irrepressible excitement 
will overspread the hawk-catcher’s face. In a moment the 
field-glass is laid aside; the string is pulled which causes the 
pole-hawk to rise from the ground into the air. And almost at 
the same time the call-pigeon will be seen to make a similar 
involuntary flight. Thus both influences—curiosity and hunger 

or at least one of them, will be operating powerfully to bring up 
the travelling hawk to the close vicinity 
of the hut. Long practice and a careful 
observation of the attitude assumed by 
the pole - hawk and the pole - pigeon 
enable the hawk-catcher to know pretty 
exactly what time it takes for the pilgrim 
of the air to come up close to the hut. 
And well before any catastrophe can 
occur the pole-pigeon is allowed to be- 
take himself to his safe place of refuge. 
I: ven then, after all, it may happen that 
the newcomer is not of the species 
required. It may be a buzzard ora kite, 
or even a female hobby or female 
sparrow-hawk; or, if the atmosphere 
be thick and deceptive, one of the still 
smaller hawks. Then the wanderer is 
allowed to go on her way unlured, un- 
inveigled and uncaught. Butif the long, 
broad, pointed wings and short tail pro 
claim her a veritable peregrine, down 
goes the head of the hawk - catcher 
again. The third string is pulled, and 
out comes the pigeon which has been 
in hiding close to the bow-net. The 
hawk is waiting on above, partly to 
look with some curiosity at her kins- 
man on the ground near his pole, and 
partly wondering whethersomething may 
not be seen of the pigeon which vanished 
in a queer way near the other pole. And when to her in that 
frame ot mind enters suddenly the other pigeon, the temptation 
to take that pigeon is very great. Sometimes, no doubt, even 
when she is sharp set, she is too clever not to suspect foul play, 
and eludes the too attractive bait. But stiil more often, especi- 
ally if she still wears her nestling plumage, she succumbs. The 
pigeon is taken at a blow within a few seconds after he appeared 
on the scene. Another second, and his neck is broken. But, as 
the work of depluming the quarry begins, the dead pigeon’s body 
is being slowly and steadily dragged by the cord towards the 
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bow-net. The 
hawk is, of course, 
dragged with = it, 
wondering, per- 
haps, why the post- 
mortem muscular 
action of the vic- 
tim should be so 
vigorous and pro- 
longed. A few 
seconds more and 
the two birds are 
at the ring, right 
within the compass 
of the bow- net. 
Their arrival there 
is known to the 
hawk-catcher by a 
sure sign. For as 
soon as he_ has 
pulled the string 
till a tag of ribbon 
on it arrives at a 
certain place in the 
hut he knows that 
it will go no fur- 
ther. ‘Thenholding 
it tight in one hand 
he pulls the last, the 
most important, string of all, and brings the bow-net bodily over 
the heads of the hawk and the pigeon. 

In the illustration the bow-net is seen enveloping both hawk 
and pigeon as it does at the moment of capture. But, as it 
would manifestly be absurd to expect a photograph to be 
taken at a time when all the exertions of the falconer are 
required in extracting the captive without injury from the net, a 
stuffed hawk has been substituted by the photographer in lieu of 
a veritable wild peregrine, which naturally demeans itself in a 
more or less obstreperous way as soon as it feels the touch of 
the fatal net. Occasionally the lure pigeon is struck or taken 
quite close to the ring under the net, so that the hawk can be 
taken at once and the life of the pigeon saved. But in any case 
the extraction of the captive from the net 1s a delicate and 
dangerous task, requiring a skilful hand and some courage as 
well, since the talons of a wild peregrine are like needles, and the 
beak well able to nip a solid piece of flesh out of the hand. As 
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soon as the wings, 
body and legs have 
been securely 
grasped, the 
prisoner is encased 
in a “sock,” or 
strait- waistcoat 
(originally a verit- 
able sock), in 
which = struggling 
produces little or 
no effect, and de- 
posited like a bun- 
dle on soft ground 
either in or near 
the hut. Then the 
bow-net is reset in 
its original posi- 
tion. A tresh 
pigeon is attached 
to the string near- 
est the trap. The 
shrike’s little store 
of minced meat is 
replenished, if 
necessary, and the 
falconer takes up 
his place in the hut 
again, When the 
wind and other conditions are favourable, he may do more execu- 
tion in one day than in a dozen when they are adverse. But 
not even a Thames fisherman has more need for the virtue of 
patience: than the hawk-catcher who has to sit the livelong 
day cramped up in his tiny hut, while, by reason of unsuitable 
winds or some unknown cause, not a_ single traveller in the 
air comes over to disturb the equanimity of the grey watchman 
on the mound. : 

Mr. Mollen’s labours are not at an end even when the full 
complement of captives has been made up. And while it is 


HUT AGAIN. 





NO LONGER FIERCE. 


being made up he has plenty to do, even at the times when he is 
not engaged at the hut. Lor the peregrines, once caught, must 
not be neglected either in the matter of food or accommodation. 
A long room in his house is fitted up in the most 
orthodox way as the dwelling-place of the captives pending 
the time when they are to be fetched by the purchaser's agent. 
Here, in complete darkness, they stand, unhooded at night, on the 
padded screen-perch. Here they are fed, each in his turn, on the 
fist of their skilful and kindly guardian A single mistake 
made in the treatment of these proud captive ladies would 
do a great deal towards spoiling their temper, if not in 
damaging their plumage. But that mistake is never made. 
Only a _ falconer who has himself reclaimed one of these 
fierce and wayward creatures can know what infinite skill and 
forbearance must be dispiayed before any one of them can be got 
to stand on the fist in the attitudes shown in our last two 
illustrations. Before even the hood can be removed in daylight 
the newly-captured peregrine must have been subjected to a long 
discipline compared with which the training of a horse or hound 
is mere child’s play. ALZSALON., 
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LITTLE THAKEHAM,§ 
SUSSEX, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


MR. E. ta BLACKBURN. 


T Litthe Thakeham Mr. Lutyens has contrived a garden 
uwiequate to the house in extent and in character, and 
yet dispensing with all elaborate architectural work 
nd garden objects. Unlike Rotherfield, described 
a fortnight ago, we have here no balustrades or high 

enclosu wa no arched doorways and shapely niches, no 

irden-houses and loggias, no statues and fountains. It is much 
more a gardener's than an architect's garden, for Mr. Blackburu 
is an ardent plant-lover, and grows many an interesting subject 
vith great success. Mr. Lutyens has given him a framework 
ind a setting and no more. And yet the fine and extensive house 
does not crush the garden, does not give the idea of being too 
great and stately for its environment. There is no offence 
wwainst the principles of proportion and completeness. Phi 


result bas beet 


rout d, ind tre 
a large manner. 


has not been 
corners. It 
needing the le: 


attained by dealing with a considerable extent ol 


iti it simply and inexpensively, indeed, 


but in 


The limited sum set apart for garden-making 


frittered away on fancitul objects, on elaborated 


is been prudently expended on broad effects 


t outlay. lhe house stands on an easy 


sl ype 


ee 8 te eee aoe 





facing south. The garden enclosure has been divided into three 


sections at different levels, and dry walling, formed of local 
stone, composes the divisional bulwarks, and offers a wide field 
for the exhibition of sun-loving shrubs and alpines. The 
two lower levels are little else than stretches of unbroken 
turf, but that which lies directly in front of the south side 
of the house is treated in more detail. A_ portion, the 
length of the central block of the house, is laid out in 
flagged paths framing square and oblong beds planted with 
dwarf roses and edged with stonecrops and other sessile growths. 
On either side of this are grass plats sheltered by hedges of 
rambler roses on posts and chains, which emphasise the lines 
of the projecting wings. Beyond the west wing is a square 
devoted to the cultivation of the taller perennials larkspurs, 
hollyhocks and many another. Beyond the east wing the 
building continues, somewhat recessed, as the office annex. 
In front of this a broad stairway, divided into three by 
platforms on which to stand tubs of flowers, descends toa 
set of oblong water-pools, set round with flagging, in which 
nymphas, arums, Iris Kampleri and other water-loving subjects 
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of the Romneya Coulteri should 
be noticed. 

It was felt that two flat 
stretches of lawn, merely 
broken by plant-clothed dry 
walls, would be an arrange- 
ment too entirely lacking 
incident to afford adequate 
support to the house. A strong 
feature was needed to carry 
something of an architectural 
feeling forward to the garden 
boundary, and a pergola was 
chosen for this purpose. Now 
a pergola may be a few posts 
stuck in the ground topped 
by rustic boughs or unwrought 
poles. So modest a construc- 
tion would here have been 
quite out of place. Some- 
thing of great presence 
and solidity was called for. 
At the same time it must 
harmonise with the rustic 
simplicity of the general 
garden work. The desired 
eftect has been perfectly 
attained by setting massive 
oak beams, squared and 
slightly cambered, on to 
stone pillars of large diameter 


FROM THE PERGOLA COUNTRY LIFE.’ built up out of local stone 


roughly hewn and faced. 


disport themsel ve one pool having deep water, while the IXven this would have been quite inadequate without its being 
other two are kept rather in the state of morass in order to raised up on a platform and dignified by great stairways. The 
et the varying requirements of their denizens. The detail lie of the ground not only permitted but suggested this. Facing 
both the laying out and the garden treatment of this the great oriel, which forms the centre of the south front of the 
iture is clearly own in the illustration, on the left-hand house, a few steps lead from the first parterre to the first grass 
ide of which the luxurious growth and profuse blooming plat, of narrow width but great length. Across this a flagged 
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way is taken, and then spreads out into a semi-circle on which 
the T iped head of the p ais built. Segmental stairways, 
divided by the pergola pillars, start right and left from the 
platform and de nd to the lawns on each side of the pergola, of 
vhich the long body starts from the centre of the semi-circle. 
Its ample breadth is flagged throughout, and it is raised on a 
ry stone retaining wall which becomes higher as the pergola 
extends its level length down the south slope. Thus, when it 
reaches the boundary between the garden and the orchard, it is 
no longer raised seven but fourteen steps above the lawns, and 
these are reached by most generously proportioned flights of 
teps, that give the idea, with their mass of masonry, of being 
the outer bulwark of the house. It is this large and serious 


manner of establishing a single central incident that entirely 





Copyright THE LILY POOL AND THE JRIS 
aves the situation. Terraces and pavilions of wrought stone 
and elaborate finish could easily have been planned. But 
not every purse is furnished for their payment. Here the 


principle that a Country Home is much more than the square 
block forming the house has been lully appreciated, and has been 
carried out with rich result but thrifty means. It is, indeed, a 
question whether the scheme of planting sympathetic to the 
owner, and therefore reflecting his tastes and stamping the 


place as his home, would have consorted so well with the 
garden design if the latter had been of a highly-finished archi- 
tectural character. The climate of this part of Sussex is mild, 
and many shrubs which we are apt to associate more « specially 
with Devon and Cornwall are unscathed by Thakeham’s winter. 
\ very comprehensive collection of the Escallonias, for instance e, 
has been introduced. We not only find the usual varieties 
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macrantha, rubra and Langleyensis—but also the rarer and more 
delicate Philippiana, pterocladon and Exoniensis. They are not 
treated as wall shrubs, but grow in the open and thrive pro- 
diviously. Cistuses are another family very fully represented, 
while yuccas, sun roses, saxifrages and sempervivums in am le 
variety, but in broad masses, battle with one another for the 
clothing of the dry walls. The pergola and its attendant walls 
and stairways need frequent thought and attention on the part of 
the gardener. They are at once a field and framework for the 
growing and training of plants, and a definite part of the archi- 
tectural scheme of the place. It is the due maintenance of this 
louble function and the prevention of the ascendancy of one or 
other of its components that call for care and discrimination. The 
steps, the flagging, the dry walling, the pillars and beams must 
none of them look bare, yet 
none of them must wholly dis- 
appear under over luxurious 
growths. Of course, different 
times and seasons should bring 
different effects. The archi- 
tectural value of the com- 
position may more decidediy 
assert itself in winter. Its 
botanic aspect may prevail in 
summer. The yearly revivifi- 
cation of Nature may give 
delight by obtaining, for a short 
time, a free rein. ‘Thus in 
June and July the whole floor 
of the pergola is allowed to 
become a plantation of alpine 
pinks and Shirley poppies 
starting from every joint of the 
paving and spreading out their 
thousands of  flower-bearing 
stems. At this moment, with 
the pillars clothed with rambler 
roses, the whole structure 
looks like some classic ruin 
abandoned by man to the free 
occupation of the plant world. 
But when the ordered rule 
which obtains in the early and 
middle periods of growth gives 
way to the unbridled anarchy 
of seedtime and decay man 
returns. He removes, trims, 
prunes and tidies, and law and 
order reign once more. 

As the garden at Little 
Thakeham, delightful though 
it be, is but an attendant 
adjunct to the house, and not 
a dominant partner in the 
scheme of ha»itation, it has 
been somewhat of an inversion 
of procedure to have dwelt on 
it first and foremost. But 
August was to be given to 
wardens, and the readers of 
these articles have not during 
its course been asked to cast 
an eye upon an interior picture. 
They will certainly not have 
grudged the time spent out of 
doors at Little Thakeham; 
but as the house is among 
its architect’s real successes, 
the threshold must now be 
crossed. . The house is entered 
from the north side, a flagged 
path across the forecourt con- 
necting the drive and the 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” = porch. The front door opens 

on to a broad corridor running 
from end to end of the main block of the house. That is a 
favourite arrangement with Mr. Lutyens, prevailing also at 
Marsh Court and at Orchards—houses that have already 
appeared in these pages. At Orchards the staircase opens out of 
it and the two answer for a hall. But at Marsh Court and at 
Thakeham the hall is in addition to and separated from it. In 
their case the whole centre of a large house is taken up by 
the corridor, the staircase and the hall without providing 
an apartment of very commanding size or a sitting-room having 
a sense of privacy. Under neither of these heads can the Thake- 
ham hall be classed. The porch, the corridor, the staircase and 
the space behind the screen take up nearly three-quarters of the 
central portion of the house, and only the rest is left for the floor 
space of the hall proper; and as the open screen, the staircase 
landing and the upper corridor balcony all overlook it, it is a 
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public rather than a private room. At the same time, though the 
arrangement might not suit all family habits and requirements, 
yet the whole arrangement and composition must be pronounced 
exceedingly attractive and picturesque. The disposition of the 
screen, the stairs and the landings is ingenious and unexpected 
and yet not strained or eccentric, while the architectural quality of 
the doorways and other dressed stonework features is of very great 
merit. Mr. Lutyens, certain of himself, does not hesitate to mix 
styles as well as to modify them, and from this process emerges 
a style of his own, possessing rare distinction and seldom failing 
to please and satisfy. His leaning is towards an exterior derived 
from the simpler and more humble native examples of our 
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handicraftsmen of country training. The dignified Wren doorways 
have their architrave mouldings broken by rustication, and are 
surmounted by keystone and pediment. But there is noattempt 
at carving or small detail, and therefore they compose perfectly 
with the plain mullioning of the great oriel and are not too 
stately and palatial to consort with the modest and untransomed 
windows and with the general absence of decoration that prevail 
throughout the building, the wrought iron of the hall balconies 
forming one of the rare and reserved points of ornament. The 
screen and staircase space is divided into compartments, all of which 
and the parlour beyond havea stone door-case of the same character 
as those of the screen. The vista from the hall—the oak boards 
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sixteenth century work. But to his interiors he likes to give 
a full Palladian flavour, reserved, perhaps, but not without some 
stateliness. At Marsh Court the contrast is, perhaps, rather 
dangerously great; but at Thakeham it cannot offend the 
most sensitive feeling for fitness. The stone used comes from 
the neighbourhood and has the composition of a marble. It is 
rather brittle, and is made up of harder and softer particles not 
very firmly welded together. It therefore permits itself to be 
wrought, but will not take a highly dressed surface or sharp angles. 
Mr. Lutyens has given it the value of its qualities, and though 
the forms are Palladian, they are treated simply, while the 
finish and texture remind one of the work of sixteenth century 
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of whose floor are carried right through to the parlour—is there- 
fore very telling, rich and important, and ts one of the principal 
effects which Mr. Lutyens has relied on to avoid the impression 
of conscious austerity which a large house so plainly got up 
would otherwise have engendered. The parlour occupies the 
southern half of the west wing and the library the north half, 
The fireplace in the library is of the same type as the structural 
features of the hall. A mantel-piece of Sussex marble is 
moulded in the manner of Wren and polished. Raised panels of 
oak, such as the same master might have used, surround it, the 
two upright ones turning on pivots and forming the doors of 
cupboards. About the parlour there is nothing Palladian, the 
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wide fire-arch, which is its 
principal feature, being evi- 
dently inspired from a_ late 
medizval kitchen. The stone 
arch, of which the keystone 
reaches the ceiling, is perhaps 
rather Cyclopean for the height 
of the room, while the beam 
below has insufficient work to 
justify its size. The tiling of 
the interspace is charmingly 
devised, but the close juxta- 
position of three materials and 
four pronounced lines of dif- 
ferent curvature are a little 
worrying. The materials are 
all delightful, and each one is 
deftly used; but the combina- 
tion just misses that fine re- 
serve and that mastery of right 
line which are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this archi- 
tect. The hearth itself, with 
tile panel and a tile platform to 
its iron plate, is wholly pleasing, 
and on the iron plate stand 
excellent examples of Sussex 
ironwork—a fire-back bearing 
the arins of William and Mary, 
and andirons having the arms 
of the Thatchers of Priest- 
hawes. In the dining-room— 
which corresponds to the par- 
lour at the other end of the 
hall—the fireplace is of much 
the same type, but the opening 
is directly supported by a well- 
moulded archway of stone, and 
the whole architectural effect 
of this room, though of the 
simplest kind, is quite beyond 
criticism. he hall is not of 
the full height of the two 
storeys in the wings, and allows 
of a suite of lofty roof rooms 
above it. The upper and lower 
corridors divide the height of 
the hall, and are therefore 
low, depending on a horizontal 
character for their effect. The 
floor of the lower one is of 
herring - boned brick panels 
framed in paving stone —a 
quiet yet effective treatment. 
Great stone door-cases give 
feature to the entrance from the 
porch and to the hall screen, 
while the east end of the corri- 
dor, leading to lavatory and 
offices, has its combination of 
doors arranged as the three 
sides of an octagon. The 
upper corridor is broken by 
stone archways stiffening the 
structure by connecting the 
hall and porch walls. The 
suites of rooms at each end 
are approached up flights of 
stairs so as to reach the level 
above the sitting-rooms. <A 
bedroom is illustrated amply 
supplied with cupboards, as 
well as with ways on to the 
corridor and dressing - room. 
The five consequent doors 
are grouped at one end so 
as to leave enough walling 
free for furniture and windows. 
They are of the ledger type, 
with the nail heads showing 
on the inner side where three 
broad oak boards are tongued 
into narrow moulded strips. 
Distinction is given by good 
wrought-iron work; the han- 
dles are in the fashion of the 
Norfolk latch, and the manner 
of bringing the handle down 
to form the escutcheon of the 
lock is very apt. 
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Little Thakeham shows the strong reaction that has set in 
against the mechanical ornament and coarse decorative ideas 
which prevailed during the nineteenth century, a time when iron 
was cast, plaster was moulded and wood was carved with riotous 
exuberance, as if plain surfaces were a desolation and decoration 
was of worth, not from the merit of its placing, its designing and 
its craftsmanship, but from sheer quantity and load, however 
cheap and meretricious it might be. Nor could these frenzied 
shapes be allowed to rely on form alone to strike the palsied eye. 
They had to be “ picked out” in manifold patterns and tones by 
the person who called himself a “ plumber, glazier and house 
decorator.”” As the licence of seventeenth century courtiers, and 
the excesses of the common folk’s pleasures, led to purilanism 
in morals, so have the excesses of Victorian vulgarity led to 
puritanism in domestic architecture. 
The simple life and the cottage style 
are principles adopted not as a fashion- 
atle fad, but from genuine desire. We 
do not, however, often find in a jarge 
house such rigid reserve as Thakeham 
shows. But if there is simplicity even 
to sternness, there is no commonness. 
Just the contrary. [tis the simplicity 
of aristocratic eclecticism. It reminds 
one of a Quaker lady of two generations 
ago. She must be in grey. Her dress 
must have neither flounce nor turbelow. 
Her poke bonnet must be untrimmed. 
But the silk shall be of the best, the 
tone choice, the cut and the sewing 
skilled. She therefore has distinction. 
Hers was an austerity from choice, 
tinged with a disciplined richness. 
Phakeham bears the same impress and 
is exceedingly agreeable. It proves 
that our age has an archiiecture that 
will afterwards be recognised as its 
own—a product of its ethics as well as 
of its art. i 
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Tut Ways or MonraGcu’s HARRIERS. 


AM glad to say that two pais of 
Montagu’s harriers have bred and 
brought off their young within a few 
miles of each other this year not very far 
from where I write. In the case o! one 
pair the evidence is only circumstantial 
The birds have been here sincespring. Of the 
three or four people who have been aware of 
their presence none has mide any effort to find 
the nest. It is believed that nu outsider has 
learned of their existence and the behaviour of 
the pair gives every reason to suppose that they 


. » rht 
are undisturbed, For the other pair, the Copyrigh 
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young were half-fledged when I saw them last 
on July 26th, and I learn that they have now 
left the nest. 
Less SAVAGE THAN THEY LOOK 

They were nice little things, very vulturine 
in appearance, all pale pinkish down with 
nearly black trimmings where the feathers were 
well sprouted, brilliant ycllow and black beaks 
and yellow legs with black talons, There were 
originally four eggs, of which one was taken 
and one proved addled, so that two young were 
left to 


being leaned over them in the nest they threw 


get safely off, As soon as a human 
themselves backwards, with half-spread wings, 
into an attitude of defence, looking truly 
ferocious. If vou advanced a finger towards 
them they threw themseives further and furthes 
back until they almost toppled over But the 
ferocity was all appearances, They made no 
sound, merely gaped and looked terrific. — It 
you continued to advance your finger till you 
tickled their heads or stroked their beaks, 
instead of rending you to pieces, they merely 
continued to gape, still soundless, as if excess 
of wrath choked their utterance; but they made 
no sort of movement in resistance to whatever 


liberties were taken with them 


Pur Our Your TonGurt, PLEAS! 


Evidently the instinct which taught them 
to assume this terrifying attitude had not 
taught them what the attitude meant. The 
** COUNTRY LIFE.’ mere demonstration is probably enough to keep 
ut a distance small predatory animals and birds 
which might assail them, but any creature which had the pluck to go on and 
risk the consequences would find but feeble resistance. One cur.ous thing 
which I noticed was that the tongue of one (the tongues are very long) was all 
black and the other pink with a small dark tip; and it would be interesting 
to know if this is a sexual distinction and if it has been noticed in the case 


of other birds. Another curious thing was the alertness of the old bird, 


LirFE IN A’ BAND-bO 


rhe nest is in deep reeds, some 4ft. high. There is no nest, properly 
speaking, though I see that various authorities speak of the birds making 
a “substantial structure.” For a space nearly 2ft, across and perfectly 


circular, large enough, I presume, for the old birds to turn round comfortably, 
the reeds had all been broken off close to the ground and then laid flat and 
trampled down to make a level floor. There was no hollow of any kind, 


but only this level platiorm of the broken and doubled reeds ; 


; nor was there 
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ny sign of any other material in the fabric. The reeds are so dense that 
round the circle they rose in a smooth and almost solid wall, so that the 
rds wer t the bottom of a tunnel like a 4ft.-deep band-box without a lid 
on it Sitting at the bottom of this, the old bird could not possibly see 
nything except the im trable walls and the disc of sky immediately over- 


head; yet, approach as carefully as you would, she never failed to rise while 


Bikp TKLEPATHY. 


llow did she know that you were coming? I say **she” because it 
Iwavs seemed to be the hen bird that rose. Both birds might be seen 
hawking at one time or another, but the hen appeared to have all the care 


of the young, and the male was never around when the nest was approached 
and never put in an appearance, or so those tell me who visited the nest 
oftener than l, Was »newhere in the neighbourhood on the look-out to 
rive the signal as danger threatened? There was no place where he could 


e, without being extremely visible, unless he was infinitely high up in the 


y overhead, which is not harrier-like. Is the sitting bird, then, made 


iware of the approac 


tion of the ground ? Whether the male was off somewhere Zancig-ing to her, 


fa human being, however stealthy, by the reverbera- 


or whether she learned of the impending perl by her unaided senses, she was 
extraordinarily alert and looked very beautiful as she rose and swept overhead 
ind she, evidently of purpose, always did pass almost overhead), with her 
lony, clean-cut wings beating in such leisurely fashion as she flew. The y are 


nice birds, and it is all the better that these pairs were allowed to breed in 


peace, as I hear that two other pairs which tried to breed in a certain 
other locality this year were, though under the strict surveillance of keepers, 
oth robbed 
CATERPILLAR PLAGUES 
I s that correspondents of COUNTRY LiFe are complaining of the 
depredations of caterpillars in their woodland; nor am I surprised Nor 


would they be if they had read their Counrry LiFe last winter In this 
column I warned readers that the extremely mild weather that we hid in 
November and December was abnormally favourable to the winter moths 


(C. brumata especially), and that there would, infallibly, be a plague of the 
caterpillars in orchards this summer 50 there is wherever precautions have 
not been taken. But these caterp:llius eat many woodland trees, brumata 
particularly delighting to strip hazel bushes; and these are, doubtless, the 


worst offenders in the ravages complained of 
HAkp TiMe&s FOR THE Bees 
The summer, since the end of May, has been a hard one for bees. 
here has been as much blossom as usual (more than usual in most cases), 
but the weather has made it impussib!e for the bees to work more than half 


the time, and while the bees had to stay at home the rain has smashed the 


flowers. As a consequence, the horey crop as a rule will be meagre unless 
the little workmen (or work-women) find it possible to make up a lot of lost 
ground in the last few weeks. But the bees evidently recognised the situation, 


for round my neighbourhood the workers were already getting rid of the 
idle mouths and massacring the drones as early as August 2nd, I spent 
‘ morning watching a row of seventeen hives while the butchery went on, and 
it was a horrid sight 
rik MASSACRE OF THE DRONES 
At every one of the seventeer the same Savage harvest was being 


gathered ** Remember Saint Bartholomew” had evidently been passed all 


IN THE 


FRAGRANT LRosks. 

OQOKING round the many flowery gardens where Roses 
ire now so well grown, the increasing proportion of 

scentless Koses used is remarkable and warrants a 

protest, | think. ‘Tastes vary, we all know, and noses 
certainly differ in their appreciation of odours; but I 

think the man or woman who deliberately prefers a scentless 
Kose is not worthy of the privilege of growing Roses at all. In 
one beautiful garden where Roses were bedded very effectively 
in contrasting masses I found such Roses as Mrs. W. J]. 
Grant, Caroline Testout, Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. Sharman 
Crawford, Mildred Grant, the whole family of the Victor 
Verdier type, and that also of the red Roses of the Duke 


of Edinburgh type—all scentless, with many Hybrid Teas 
that have no perfume worth mentioning, if not absolutely 
scentless. Do let us make a stir and induce Rose-raisers 


to give us more scent in their new Roses now that we have 
good habit and freedom of bloom in so many new varieties. 
| see in an old French list of fragrant Roses of thirty years ago 
that the Tea Rose, Aline Sisley, was then considered the sweetest 
of all Roses. I doubt if there is yet any sweeter sort to be found, 
even in the Rose a Parfum that M. Gravereaux now offers. 
But Aline Sisley is so dull in colour that I daresay few 
keep it in their gardens; then why not try to raise as 
sweet a Rose with a fresher colouring? Curiously enough, 
when talking of fragrant Roses, there is one Rose that has 
really an evil smell; but it is so rare and so seldom 
flowers that it is only to be mentioned as a curiosity. It is 
the Golden Provence that has this objectionable smell; and I 
shall never forget my surprise on gathering and smelling a 
bunch of this really golden Rose in a valley of the Maritime Alps. 
Though | now have one plant of it in my garden for its beauty, 
I would not advise anyone to grow it who loves sweet-smelling 
flowers, The fields of the Rose d’Odeur grown for making Attar 
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down the line. They had been at it since early morning. Before some of 
the hives the ground was sprinkled with dead bodies over an area of 2ft. or 
3ft. ; but these were the hives which were weak. Before the strong hives, 
where there were more drones to kill and more workers to do the killing, 
the ground, instead of being sprinkled, was covered so ceep that one might 
have scooped up the bodies in one’s two hands, filling them to the brim at 
each scoop, and the dreadful fellowship of the dead was continually being 
added to. Sometimes two or three bees together brought a drone out of the 
hive already dead or dying and tumbled him over the edge of the landing- 
board. More often the drone came out, buzzing and struggling, with a single 
worker hanging tenaciously to one hind leg and being dragged and banged 
about in the other’s efforts to escape. Sometimes he succeeded and broke 
away; but it probably did him small good, for as soon as his instinct led 
him back to the hive he would be set upon and killed. Most often he had 
no chance to get away, for as soon as the struggling pair came out of the 
hive door other of the bees that were waiting on the landing-board would 
jump to the help of their sister. They seemed clumsy in getting hold of the 
victim, and he never failed to make a fight of it for some seconds, the médé 
generally ending in a little ball of four or five bees tumbling over the edge of 
the board together to the ground, where, among the dead, the fight might go 
on for some time yet. 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER, 


It is an awful example of Nature’s ruthlessness, this annually-recurring 
slaughter of the drones. How many thousand insects were killed in that 
forenoon along those seventeen hives it would be impossible to guess; and 
that this same scene is being enacted, at approximately the same stage in 
the hive’s life, at every hive all over the world is an appalling thing to con- 
sider. The bodies of the murdered in England alone during the first week of 
August this year would doubtless have filled railway waggons. And, 
standing outside the hives, one can only imagine the things that are going on 
inside——how the terror must spread among the drones, and the fury with 
which the Amazon workers search them out from every crack and corner, with 
the desperate scuffles that go on in the Carkness within before the pair come 
scrambling out from the hive door, or the already dead or numbing body of 
the drone is rolled out to be tumbled overboard, 

Wuite TAG on Fox’s Brusu. 

In reply to Mr. Pike’s questions about foxes, the mountain, rock or 
hill fox notoriously has a tendency to run smaller than the fox of the low- 
lands, but it is the same species. Young toxes, so long as they have their 
puppy coat, which is for about six months, do not generally have a white tag. 
With their first winter coat, however, the tag begins to appear, and by the 
following spring, when the animal is about a year old, its colour is that of 
the full adult. Foxes vary so infinitely in marking and in tint, however, that 
there are exceptions to every rule. Some foxes never grow a white tag at all 
and some have a black one. Outside of England the common fox goes 
throuch a wider range of colour than he does at home ; but even in the British 
Isles white, grey and black specimens are on record, as well as piebald ones 
of a variety of patterns. No one probably ever saw a green fox; but with 
red, orange, yellow, blue-grey, silver-grey, brown, black and white foxes in 
existence almost anything is possiLle. If we ever have fox shows in England 
breeders will undoubtedly produce as many varieties as there are now kinds 
of cat, and a tortuiseshell fox or a silver tabby would be quite a delightful 
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of Roses in Bulgaria and the South of France furnish examples 
of the type of Rose fragrance which occurs now and again in 
Roses that seem to have no connection with it. That charmingly 
bright-coloured litthe Rose, Léonie Lamesch, for instance, smells 
so strongly of Sweet briar that on a hot day the whole air is 
perfumed. Griiss an Teplitz is an instance also of an extra 
fragrant Rose, and the lovely but delicate Griiss an Sanger- 
hausen has to me the most delicious fragrance of all. Many 
red Roses, happily, are really fragrant, and the old Marie 
Baumanu may stand as an example of a good old Rose that 
is yet unbeaten in form, fragrance and colour, even if its head 
be a little heavy. 

La France is the typical sweet pink Rose, and I am longing 
to see a newly-raised variety between it and Caroline Testout, 
said to be as sweet as one and as sturdy as the other 
parent. A little-grown red Rose of much sweetness and beauty 
is Commandant Felix Faure, perfect in habit as a bedding Rose 
and most glorious in colour. I suppose it is not quite big enough 
for exhibition, or it would be much more known and appreciated, 
but it is one that should be tried in every garden, 

There are few good and fragrant red Roses that will look 
well on a wall. How often one sees Keine Marie Henriette—a 
typically scentless Rose—though there is another and even finer 
Rose, La France de 1889, which shows to the greatest advantage 
on a wall, and moreover will give splendid and fragrant blooms 
quite late in November. The other day I had the pleasure of 
seeing this fine old Rose in the greatest beauty, covering a high 
wall facing nearly east, and felt more regret than ever at seeing 
it so rarely. I really think its terrible name must deter folk 
from ordering it. There are so few red Roses that make wall- 
climbers that it is worth a place in any garden of fragrant Roses. 

Noella Nabonnand is another extra fragrant red Rose that 
prefers a wall, and is a good late autumnal flowerer in such a 
position. Against a pillar it is not so satisfactory in England as 
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in the South of France, where it blooms during the whole winter, 
and is extraordinarily fragrant when the sun is hot. ‘Temperature 
has a great deal to do with fragrance in many of the Tea 
Roses. The well-known Comtesse de Nadaillac can be very 
fragrant indeed when fully open and in hot sun; but the 
lovely half-open flowers we see at shows have little or no 
perfume. Socrate, an old apricot-tinted Tea Rose of no 
particular shape or beauty, is the sweetest Tea-scented Rose | 
know, smelling of Apricots and Nectarines, with a dash of the 
typical, rather stuffy Tea scent added. Like Aline Sisley, it is 
superseded by better Roses, but in the matter of fragrance it 
has no equal. Marquise Litta is one of the few very fragrant 
Hybrid Tea Roses; and of Noisettes there is nothing so sweet 
as Jaune Desprez when on a sunny wall. ‘The pity is that its 
colour is a washy buff and the expanded flower so flat. Yet 
I would still find room for it on a wall, and grow not far off 
it, but on a post, the excellent white cluster Rose, Aimée Vibert, 
one of the old Roses that must not be forgotten, and that has 
a peculiar and particular fragance. 

A rather singular fact about the old and often-abused Rose 
Paul Neyron is that its autumnal flowers often smell quite sweet, 
while the summer blooms are scentless—at least, | never have 
found it fragrant except in autumn. Many of the newer 
wichuraiana hybrids are very sweet, and my favourite, Alberic 
Barbier, is as indispensable for its fragrance and freedom as it is 
ornamental in its foliage and lemon white flowers, which on old- 
established plants are produced nearly throughout the whole 
summer. Rosa rugosa and its hybrids are the type of sweetness 
of the old summer Roses. No garden should be without a hedge 
of the fragrant double white Blanc de Coubert, or a hedge 
espalier of the hybrid Conrad I’. Meyer, whose pretty pink Roses 
are the first to show in spring and among the latest in autumn. 

This list is intended to indicate that there are still many good 
and fragrant Roses indispensable. I wish a specialist in Roses 
would give us an authoritative list of the best and sweetest red 
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Roses, for these are the speciality of English gardens. Hot suns on 
the Continent burn up and destroy these rich and fragrant flowers 
before they have time to come to perfection, so they should be 
our special pride and delight. Epwarp H. Woopat.. 


THE FiG-LEAVED HOLLYHOCK (ALTHASA FICIFOLIA,) 
IT is a pleasure to see this beautiful Hollyhock, which is immune from the 
it ft 


believe, it was 


terrible disease that has afflicted this noble flower in the past ; 
A years 
only to be seen in the botanic gardens at Kew and Cambridge, and the 
first occasion on which [ saw it was one August day in that part of Kew known 
as the ‘* herbaceousvround.” There its stateliness, not without a certain grace- 
fulness, and clear yellow flowers suggested that sucha Hollyhock should be 


is not 


from its clutches yet in many gardens. few ago, I 


planted freely, not only in the conventional border, but among groups of shrubs 
to relieve the monotony of the green foliage. A. ficifolia is a biennial; that 
is, if the seed is sown in the border in May, the seedlings will bloom the following 
year; it may be treated in the same way as the Hollyhock with which we are 
all familiar (A, rosea). When the seedlings are sufficiently strong to handle, 
plant them out in a bed of well-prepared soil, and in the second week in 
September transfer them to the places they are to adorn the following year. 
Apart 
Hollyhock has the great virtue, 
suffering from disease. 


from its robust growth, fine leafage and beautiful colouring, this 


as | have already mentioned, of never 
Cc. 
INTERESTING PLANT PORTRAITS. 

On Tuesday, August 31st, at the ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, S.W., there will be exhibited 
on behalf of Professor Sargent and the and of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., a selection of photographs illustrating 
Central and Western China. It is thought 
that this exhibit will be of interest and value to those interested in the recent 


new plant introductions from China; it is also hoped that from its varied 


President Fellows 


the flora, fauna and scenery of 


character the selection made will appeal to a wider circle. The photoyraphs 
are whole-plate size (Shin. by 6hin ), with hberal mounts for Herbarium 
purposes, and all are duly labelled, The work of developing and printing 
has been done by the well-known master in flural photography, Mr. FE. J. 


Wallis, Kew, 5.W. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE TEST MATCHES. 


By A. 

N going over the Test Matches I have preferred to trust to 
my memory, and thus place before my readers only those 
performances which have branded themselves, for the 

time being, at any rate, on my brain, rather than turn to 

any card or paper for the purpose of correcting little 
inaccuracies which I must ask my readers to overlook. At 
Birmingham we had a very soft wicket upon which to bat, and 
the rather small scoring in this game was due more to the earliness 
of the season, to say nothing of the effect of the vile weather 
on our opponents, who were by no means in cricket trim, rather 
than to the difficulties of the wicket, since the ball turned very 
slowly throughout. Blythe and Hirst 
especially the Yorkshireman, that our 
cheaply dismissed 


bowled so well, 
opponents were very 

1, Gregory and Armstrong alone appearing to 
me to be in any form. Our fielding and catching were 
quite first class, Jones doing some great work and being well 
backed up by Rhodes, Hobbs, Tyldesley and Jessop, although 
the latter was not quite satisfied with himself. Our fist 
innings calls for little comment, Tyldesley and Jones possil ly 
shaping the best; but our batting was disappointing on t 
whole, Macartney bothering us most. 

In their second innings the Australians, after losing two 
wickets, went so well with Gregory, who was playing very 
good cricket indeed, and Ransford that against my will | 
felt that a change must be made; but in the nick of time 
Blythe tempted Gregory to pull one square against the 
spin, and Thompson, running from short mid-on, brought 
olf a nice catch, the ball being skied straight up. Gregory 
played as well as I ever saw him do on a soft wicket, 
and his dismissal proved to be-the turning point in the game 
and meant more to us than most of the spectators quite realised, 
since the wicket was too soft for Thompson and Khodes bowled 
rather wide in the first innings, although it is quite possible he 
could have rectified this with more bowling. Ransford played 
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an invaluable innings, if not of quite the class of some of 
his later efforts in the Tests. The remaining wickets fell 


very quickly before Hirst and Blythe, who bowled almost 
unchanged throughout the game. Left with a trifle over a 
century to get, Iry felt that if be could go in first he would 
surely get 50; and although he was not quite at home, he pro- 
bably would have done what he felt he could do but for a 
magnificent innings on the part of Hobbs, who was on the top 
of his form. The latter was making the boldest of leg shots 
off balls occasionally outside his off stump; his hitting was 
particularly clean, and I enjoyed no innings more than this 
one during the Tests this season, especially as it had the 
additional sweetness of winning for us the game. We thus 
gained the victory by ten wickets, which seemed a large margin, 
but it was by no means the easy win many imagined. 


ee 
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CLAREN, 


That anyone should have taken the form of the Australians 
as their best is beyond understanding, for two or three of out 
opponents would have been better in bed than on the cricket-field. 
The Lord’s match followed in due course, the selectors of the side 
coming in for much adverse criticism owing to the fact that it 
had been decided to ieave out Brearley, on what the selectors 
had every reason to feel sure would be a soft wicket, for 
it had been found to soft on the Wednesday when the 
team was selected, and it rained practically without ceasing on 
lriday and Saturday. I had arranged for a daily message 
to be sent me about the weather from headquarters. To my 
surprise, and that of the other selectors, the wicket was found 
to have dried in places, and it was at once admitted that a 
mistake had been made in leaving out the Lancashire fast 
bowler, who, however, was asked on the ground to play before 
the England side had been declared, but who felt that, as his 
cricket-bag was at Tonbridge, he would rather not play. When 
it is remembered that Hirst had bowled, after the Birmingham 
game, unchanged at Manchester against Lancashire, had had a 
gruelling the following three days against Kent and finished up 


be 


against Middlesex on the eve of the Lord’s Test, it is not 
surprising that he not only did little at Lord's in the bowling 
department, but was unable to get over for the rest of the 
season the tremendous amount of work he put in for his 
county between the two Test games; but he is such a 
glutton for work that | do not for a moment blame his 
captain, who did the best for all parties; but this ts 
how Test Matches are lost, and will continue to be lost so 
long as we have a surleit of county matches and men are 
expected to be nothing more than machines. 

The Australians have foregone winning many a county 


game for the sole purpose of keeping their match - winning 
bowlers in heart for the Tests. In all their county 
games they are rarely out of an exercise gallop, while we are 
at full stretch, one county against another, from May tst to 


good 


August 31st. It was wondered why Haigh should have 
been played on a wicket which turned out quite unsuited 


to him when it was our turn to take the field; but it should not 
be lost sight of that, when Noble won the toss and put us in to 
bat, the wicket was one upon which I should have expected 
Haigh to bowl well, and maybe Noble was of that opinion. 
Noble won the match, and, in my opinion, the rubber by putting 


us in to bat on a wicket bound to improve into an easy 
one-paced wicket, if rain held off, and it did. Our batting 
in the first innings was quite satisfactory, King making 
the largest number of runs by playing his own game, 
once more proving how much more valuable left-handed 
batsmen are to a side than right-handers, if they have any 


ability at all. Tyldesley played well for his runs, if it was 
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noticed that he had become quieter in his play. Hayward was 


very lame, which was the greater pily, since he 18 the one bats 
man to-day upon whom reliance « in be placed, and in consequence 
ol his lameness our opponents naturally poac ied «a deal of ground 


which not only lost him, but also his partner, many runs. Lilley 
finished up the innings by hitting very well, and he has never 
batted better than during this season, there being no fluke about 
His runs on this or on any ther occasion in the Tests. The 
wicket had dried towards the close of our innings, and was, of 
course, easier than during the earlier stages, when the ball 
came two paces and occasionally popped. When our opponents 
batted it was soon evident that Kelf alone could keep 


them playing, although King was very unlucky in having 
Ranstord badly missed by me at slip with his score only at 13 
and his partner Trumper missed at point two balls later, mistakes 
which appeared to do us no good, since the Australians gradually 


t the upper hand, Ranstord and his partner scoring pretty freely ; 
till, Kelt stuck to bis guns well and could not have been ex- 


pected to bow! better in the circumstances. With his score at 60 
Kansford was let offat second slip—not an easy chance, and nearing 
his century he palpably tired; bet he came again after the tea 
interval and left the century well behind before we sent him 
back for a meritorious innings full of fine square drives, cuts, 
and placing on the leg side; if he had a weakness, it 
was that of mistiming the ball to cut occasionally, which, 

doubt, was in a great measure due to being over-tired. 
Kansford is certainly worthy of being placed with Darling and 


(lem Jill, added to which he is one of the best out-fields 
ever sent from Australia. 

The lead which our opponents had obtained did not 
cause us much alarm, until we saw wicket after wicket 


falling on a good batting pitch, far more in favour of the 
bat than on the tirst day. When Hayward ran bimselt 
out, thing were erious inde ed, and with but jO on the 


board with five out, a result due to Armstrong and Cotter 
who can still bowl not a little faster than any of our 
bowlers, our chances looked remote, and with no one good 


enough to stay, our opponents inflicted as big a trouncing 
upon us as we had upon them at Birmingham. It was 
most noticeable how well they pressed their advantage home 


when once they had us down, the bowling and fielding, very well 
handled by Noble, being excellent. ‘The side had indeed come on 


tones since Birmingham. Our batting failure in the second 
innings Was inexcusable, and it is my opinion that the long day 
in the held on the previous day had taken more out of our men 


than was generally known, and that several had nevet quite 
recovered from it. 

We had an easy-paced wicket at Leeds, and Noble, on 
winning the toss, decided very naturally to bat. Barnes, who had 
been too unwell to play previously, and Brearley came into the 
ide, as did Fry, who had had no practice for the Lord's match, 
and consequently stood down there. Jones was suffering 
from rheumatism, and also stood down. It was in this game that 
Jessop had the misfortune to strain badly the muscles of 
his back, which robbed us of his services in the match: 
but in the general growl at England's failure at the close 
of the game this misfortune was scarcely alluded to by 
ome reporters. lIlayward, too, felt that his knee was too much 
of a handicap to himself and his side, and, as it turned out, he was 
unable to play any more throughout the series. Our opponents 
looked like getung far more than was actually the case at 
the close of the innings; but Barnes and Hirst bowled very 
well; the former was at his best but had little luck. Thanks 
to Tyldesley and Sharp, we had at one time a great chance 
of a very useful lead, both batsmen giving of their best 
ind putting on a century together. 

Next day there was a considerable sweat in the wicket 
for an hour, and Macartney made such great use of this that 
he had the whole side out in the hour, making the ball turn 
very quickly from the pitch, and when it beat the bat it 
generally hit the wicket. This was one of the finest bowling 
performances this year, and | for one think a lot of this 
young bowler when he can get any assistance from the wicket 
He uses his head well, varies his pace and has the most 
deceptive yorker of any bowler | have ever p ayed against. He 
gives you some chances of scoring, for he is, like Briggs used to 
be, always going for you, and more miglit have been made of his 
over-tossed or short-pitched balls by our batsmen. In the second 
innings the Australians, with honours easy so far, went stolidly 
on, and once again looked like getting more than they did: but 
with the evening closing in the wicket again commenced to 
sweat, and Barnes made fine use of it by spinning the ball 
quickly, and we were only left 220 to get to win. Armstrong 
played a fine game, and Rhodes, too, put up a rare performance 
in this game in obtaining the last five wickets for something 
under 30; and but for Tru per, who came with a rare rattle at 
the finish, hitting him for 16 in his last over, his figures, good as 
they were, would have been far better still. In our second innings 
we failed to get our start, and although Hobbs was top scorer 


with some 30 runs, he was not at ease, and was out in leaving 
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the ball alone after being appealed against for hitting his 
wicket, which, however, it was adjudged he broke in attempt- 
ing to run. Cotter and Macartney were much too good, and 
we could not get a century—as bad a_ gallop as_ that 
at Lord’s. No one regretted Jessop’s absence more than our 
opponents, and it was a thousand pities his breakdown should 
have happened at all, much more so when we had each won a 
game. As at Lord’s, where the crowd took our defeat very 
well, the Yorkshiremen behaved splendidly during what must 
have been a very trying time for them; indeed, the behaviour oi 
the crowds on all the grounds upon which the Tests have been 
played has been excellent, and several of the Australians 
were very much struck with their model behaviour, and 
my thanks are due to them for not making my task the 
more difficult by voicing their opinions during the games. | 
wish I could say the same for the Press, a section of which 
thought it possible to turn out and put in whomsvever it 
wished. 

At Manchester, on a wickee upon which good batting would 
usually beat moderate bowling, and vice versa, our opponents put 
together an ordinary score against Blythe, who made a welcome 
reappearance, and Barnes. <A very strong wind was against the 
lelt-hander, and he bowled at his best with very poor luck. 
Armstrong once again was in fine form, and his innings stood out 
above that ot his confréves. We played in much the same way as 
did our opponents. Spooner put in a very pretty innings lor us, 
while Lilley again carried his bat, always playing the balls full 
in the middle; but Laver came out with a fine performance of 
eight wickets for 31 or so, making the ball go away with 
his arm and keeping a very accurate length, to say nothing 
of turning one pretty frequently, while his fast straight one 
wanted a lot of watching. Probably this was his __ best 
performance of his life-—not bad for a manager whose 
inclusion in one of the eariy games brought a cable of protest 
from Sydney, and it isa pity, from our point of view, that the 
genial manager was not there and then deported back to the 
country of his birth. In their second innings the Australians 
put up a very fine performance, for, after heavy rain, they fairly 
took the measure of Blythe, Barnes, Hirst and Rhodes, and that, 
too, with the sun shining, although the wind rather than the sun 
was the most powerful drying factor, and in these circumstances 
our wicket at Manchester plays more easily than others when once 
a batsman has got the timing of the same. It was never in a run- 
getting condition, however, but Macartney, who had defended 
over-night, got to work with a will, driving all along the ground 
past cover and mid-off to the rails with great accuracy, generally 
managing to beat the fieldsmen. His half-century was a capital 
performance, especially as he had previously come in No. Ito on 
the list, and only got his promotion to keep an earlier man from 
batting over-night. Armstrong made another useful score, while 
lrumper and Ransford continued the good work, each topping 
the half-century, the cricket being delightful to watch. Cotter 
made a huge drive out of the ground, as did Hopkins, and I 
rather think Trumper did the same; in fact, they all played the 
right game and that the hitting one, and played it well. Noble 
preferred to give us no chance of winning rather than by 
declaring earlier to attempt to inflict another defeat upon us. 
lhis innings of our opponents was, in my opinion, easily the 
best of all the batting seen in the Tests this year. With 
Spooner playing as he alone can and Warner watchful, 
it was soon evident we should not lose in the rather 
more than two hours left for play. Apart from a_ lile at 
slip, the former's 60 odd was a clinking innings; his wrist 
shots past cover, and cuts, to say nothing of the forcing of 
leg-stump balls away to the boundary, were extraordinarily 
vood. After his dimissal with no chance of a finish the stumps 
were pulled up at 6.15. 

At the Oval we had a real batsman’s wicket, one of 
Apted's best efforts, and our friends from Australia won the 
toss for the fifth time, just as Jackson won it for us five 
times in succession three years ago. Carr, the new ‘googlie” 
bowler, care into the team, and our hopes rested entirely on 
him, since we could not hope to win in three days with the 
bowling that our opponents had played previously on wickets 
nothing like so good as that at the Oval. Carr obtained the 
first three wickets cheaply enough, but it did not look 
too promising for us when it was seen that Bardsley had practically 
no difficulty in knowing what break was coming along, just as 
Rhodes knew in the Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s. Bardsley 
never failed to trounce the short ball for a certain four to 
square -leg and generally managed to hit it to clear the 
long-leg square, never minu where he stood. Trumper of 
the right-handers played Carr best, and with Bardsley in the 
score mounted up apace. Not until Bardsley had made 136 
did he play Sharp into his wicket, his runs accruing from 
strong leg play and square cuts chielly. With his score at 
30 he gave a difficult wide chance at the wicket, and he was 
badly missed by me at slip when he had made 67, but he 
played a very fine innings. Trumper played in something like 
his best form, but it is not to be expected that he could keep 
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up his galloping rate of scoring of three or four years ago. 
Our opponents made a useful score, but nothing beyond 
that. We lost two wickets in the last half-hour of the day, 
Cotter bowling very fast against that vile background of 
inky blackness caused by the shadow of the awning; and if 
one cannot see the ball one cannot play it. Next morning 
Khodes and Fry put things right for us; but just as we were 
beginning to “like” Fry, Rhodes unfortunately called him and 
then sent him back when ne had tuil steam up, the Oxonian 
failing by inches *o get back, in spite of a wonderful effort 
on his part. Rhodes altered his mind because he thought 
Fry was not ba:king up. It was very hard lines on Fry, who 
certainly was not to blame; we had just put him down 
fora century. After Rhodes was dismissed for his best effort 
in a Test Match, his ‘nnings being very sourd and full of 
good cricket, Sharp played a grand game, scor'ng aii round the 
wicket, all bowling coming alike to him, and he was the only 
Inglishman to obtain a century in the Tests. His cutting, 
driving on the off and hooking to mid-wicket were of the very 
best, and he gave but one chance, and that a difficult one, at 
the wicket when 'r the nineties. Hutchings delighted the crowd 
by forceful cricket, and he kept himself back in a manner one 
does not always see, when Sharp was going strong opposite 
to him; his 50 was worth going a distance to see. We just 
had a chance at the tea interval of having a lead of 150; 
but then a regular collapse followed, the last four wickets 
adding but 6 from the time the sides had left the field. Next 
innings Gregory and Bardsley did more or less what they 
liked with the bowling, and by lunch on the last day there was 
little or no chance of a finish. Gregory played in his best 
form, and he has been wonderfully consistent throughout, while 
it was only through his desire to get Bardsley his double 
century that he ran himself out when in his seventies. 
Dardsley, again, was at his very best, and he holds the record 
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of the only player to get a double century in a Test, a per- 
formance which speaks for itself. He got a rare reception 
at the finish, which he fully deserved. Noble, who has 
been terribly unlucky with the bat, at last gave us a 
glimpse of his true form and Trumper again played well. 
Finally Noble gave us a little batting, and Rhodes again played 
well for another half-century; but once again a great match 
was spoilt by insufficient time to play it out, and how 
long these conditions are to continue, goodness only knows. 
In my opinion, and I feel I may say in that of others, our 
opponents, who went from strength to strength after a poot 
commencement, which is nothing against a_ touring side, 
thoroughly deserved their victories and proved themselves the 
better side. They played the game like the good sportsmen 
they are, and they could not have played fairer. I cannot 
remember any previous Australian side whose young players, 
over here for the first time, accustomed themselves to the new 
conditions so well as Ransford, Bardsley and Macartney have 
done, or met with their success; while Noble, Gregory, 
rrumper, Armstrong, Cotter, Carter and Laver have all done 
yeoman service from time to time. 

The English batting throughout has been unsound, and the 
team appeared to keep this in mind continually, and rather over- 
did it by playing too quietly and allowing our opponents to bow! 
their length, there being very few attempts at knocking the 
bowlers off their length. Jones and Spooner both fielded 
brilliantly, as did Hutchings, while Lilley, in my opinion, is still 
the best wicket-keeper and batsman combined in’ England, 
and he has not made those mistakes behind the sticks with which 
many have credited him. Carter never kept better for the 
Australians, and he is quite one of the best they have ever sent 
over. Of our bowlers, Hirst did quite well until his machinery 
gave out, as did Blythe, while Barnes, in short inaings, bowled 
as well as ever he did. 
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FORGOTTEN BOONWS.—III. 


Dorando: A Spanish Tale. Second edition. Printed for J. Wilkie at 
the Bible in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1767. 


EK TAIN mysteries there are in the past which 
human ingenuity can never pierce, and which human 
ingenuity would not pierce if it could. I can 
imagine no evidence sufficient to convince both 
parties that Philip Francis did or did not write 

the *“ Letters of Junius.’ The prisoner of the Bastille will 
never be revealed to us, and his velvet mask will appear iron to 
the general fancy for all time. ‘There seems even an indiscretion 
in attempting to solve such problems as the world has declared 
insoluble, and it is wiser, perhaps, to avoid the charge of tedium 
by joining the vast conspiracy of ignorance. Who, for instance, 
would be bold enough to pronounce a definite judgment on the 
great Douglas Cause, which more than a century ago set all 
tongues wagging ? Not I, surely. And well might it be left in 
the region of the unknown and the unknowable if it did not 
explain one of the rarest among forgotten books — James 
Loswell’s ** Dorando.”’ 

Lady Jane, daughter of the Duke of Douglas, was born 
two years before the seventeenth century came to its close. Of 
noble birth, beautiful and accomplished, she had all ‘the gifts 
which might have ensured a brilliant career. But from the very 
first misfortune dogged her footsteps. A marriage arranged for 
her with a great nobleman failed of accomplishment, and she 
remained in lonely spinsterhood until 1746, when she was 
privately married to John Stewart of Grandtully. This union 
with a penniless adventurer completely estranged her from her 
brother, the Duke, and it was with empty pockets that the 
courageous couple set forth upon such a journey as can scarcely 
be matched in the records of mystery. They were both past 
what is known as the romantic age, and they threw themselves 
into the enchanted kingdom with the ardour of youth. Their 
Odyssey up and down Europe, if related at length, would appear 
a mere fable. Ihe Hague knew them, and Aix-la-Chapelle. 
They travelled aimless from Reims to Paris, and then back to 
Reims again. For two wandering years they kept the secret of 
their marriage, and, often as they changed their sky, they were 
constant only to one thing--the lack of money. Wherever they 
went they took their empty pockets with them, living on charity 
if perchance it were offered, and on Stewart's wits, it may be 
supposed, when charity failed. At Paris in July, 1748, the 
impossible happened. Lady Jane was brought to bed of twins, 
saw that they were baptised at Reims, and a year later carried 
them to London, acknowledging them everywhere as her own 
and watching over them with the anxious devotion of a mother. 
She was met with incredulity and neglect. Her brother, to prove 
his opinion of her veracity, withdrew the small pension which he 


had given her hitherto, and, though the King generously restored 
it to her, she was torced to sell even her clothes to feed het 
children and her husband, who was lying immersed in debt within 
the walls of the King’s Bench Prison. 

For the few months of life that were left to her misery was 
her faithful companion. A fruitless journey to Scotland proved 
the obduracy of her brother, who refused to admit her within 
his doors. That was in 1752, and a year after the younger of 
the twins died. She survived him but a few months, killed by 
the bitter melancholy into which his death threw her and by 
the penury which denied her the common necessaries of life. 
The surviving son would have suffered the same fate as_ his 
mother bad not the Duke of Douglas married in 1758 a lady 
who instantly and valiantly espoused the boy’s cause, and 
espoused it to such purpose that belore he died the Duke 
accepted him for his heir and executed a deed appointing the 
Duchess, the Duke of Queensberry and others to be his tutors 
and guardians. The next of kin—the Duke of Hamilton —did 
not accept the boy’s legitimacy without a struggle. For some 
seven years the courts echoed to the scandal of the Douglas Cause, 
and at last the House of Lords, at the final appeal, pronounced 
Archibald Douglas (or Stewart) the rightful and legitimate heir, 
and conferred upon him the estates and titles of the Duke of 
Douglas. 

Such was the great Cause in which James Boswell displayed 
a burning zeal. ‘Though he held no brief on either side, he pro- 
claimed himself loudly the champion of Archibald Douglas. 
The Cause was well devised to give him the notoriety which was 
the breath of his life. If he chattered enough about it in the 
saloons of Edinburgh, if he wrote enough articles in journals 
and magazines, he was assured that wherever the Cause was 
mentioned his name would be heard. ‘Thus would he attain the 
summit of his ambition. At pulchrum est digito monstrari. He 
carried his partisanship into every company. Once atthe Duke 
of Argyll’s he confronted the wife of a litigant, the famous 
Duchess of Hamilton herself, and he was not in the least dis- 
concerted. The rest must be given in his own words. “1 knew 
it was the rule of modern high life,”’ said he, ‘* not to drink to 
anybody; but, that I might have the satisfaction for once to look 
the Duchess in the face, with a glass in my hand, I with a respect- 
ful air addressed her, *‘ My Lady Duchess, | have the honour to 
drink to your Grace's good health.’ | repeated the words audibly 
and with a steady countenance.” As Losweil confessed, ‘ this 
was rather too much,” and the Duchess ignored the impertinence. 
She did but bide her time. Presently, says Boswell, ‘1 made 
some remark that seemed to imply a belief in second sight, 
The Duchess said, ‘ 1 fancy you will be a Methodist.’” Though 
the revenge was complete, the hide of Boswell, triply tanned with 
vanity, was unpierced. And his satisfaction would have been 
unalloyed if only he could have persuaded Dr. Johnson to 
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tuke “the trouble to study a question which interested nations.” 
| , partly no doubt from perversity, refused to study 
the question. “He would not even read a pamphlet ”"—again 
it is Boswell who speak “which I wrote upon it, entitled 


the essence of the Douglas Cause, which, | have reason to flatter 
myself, had considerable effect in favour of Mr. Douglas.” 
\nd this was not the only pamphlet to which Boswell was 
red by the great Cause. He composed also a “ Spanish 


Pale,” to which he gave the title of “* Dorando,” and which is but 
an account, with changed names, of the famous history ** which 
nterested nations.” Boswell took infinite pride in his per- 

rmance, and doubtless was vastly encouraged when, a'ter three 
editions, it was suppressed by the Court of Session. It was, 
indeed, nothing more than a bare-faced attempt to influence 
the Court of Justice, and its suppression, by driving it from 
the lbooksellers’ hops, made it one of the collector's elusive 
prizes, Sorareis it that it has been said to exist only in a public 
library. The rarity is exaggerated, and not long since it might 


ie been purchased in a well-known shop and at a modest 


Like many other rarities, ** Dorando” can inspire to-day 
nething more than the interest of curiosity. It has the double 
advantayve of being written by a man of genius and of touching 
an unpierced mystery. But the genius of Boswell lay not 
He rose to grandeur only 
when he reported what he had heard, seen or said. It is difficult 
to believe that the dry-as-dust who wrote “ The Account of 
Corsica,” for instance, also composed the spirited “ Journey” in 
that romantic island. And sorrowfully it must be confessed that 
‘ Dorando”™ is more closely related to the “ Account" than to the 
‘ Journey,” that it has not one genuine link with the incom 
parable “ Life of Dr. Johnson.” Boswell, in brief, was writing 
of others than himself or his friends, and no sooner did he 
look away from his mirror or his coflee-house than the touch 


in the field of history or romance. 


of yvenius deserted him. Hie imagined the Douvglases and 
the Llamiltons as inhabiting castles in the rich and beautiful 
province of Andatusia. Don Carlos, Prince of Dorando, 


having quitted the Court, had lived in retirement for thirty 
years with an only sister, the amiable and accomplished 
Princess Maria. This lady had refused many illustrious offers 
of marriage, and she was already forty-seven when she listened 
to the addresses of Don Spiritoso, a cavalier, poor in purse and 


of engaging manners. lor a while they concealed their union 
from Don Carlos, and lived secluded in a pleasant village in 
lrance, until the birth of twins rendered secrecy no longer 
possible. The Princess Maria, as in pious duty bound, 


instantly informed Don Carlos. Unhappily for the future of 
her children, the mind of Don Carlos was speedily poisoned 
against them and their mother by the adherents of the Prince ot 
\rvidoso, who hitherto had been accepted as Dorando’s heir. 


With an interested cunning these miscreants vexed the noble 


pirit of Don Carlos, and did not scruple most odiously to 
asperse the unblemished character of the Princess Maria. They 
breathed their foul charges into a willing ear, and were presently 
emboldened to bring against the injured lady the foul charge ot 
fartus supfositie. “ Blow out my brains, most mighty prince,” 


shouted the noisiest blusterer among them, “and toss me trom 
the tower of Toledo, if ever a more arrant cheat was attempied 
since the day that Noah went into the Ark.” 

The haple y confiding Dorando believed the monstrous 
tale. He settled his opulent domains on the house of Arvidoso, 
and, though he almost relented when the Princess Maria with her 
two children waylaid him at his castle gate, a spy of the opposite 


ON THE 


Epirep By Horace 


Prizes FoR GOLFerRs CARRYING THkiR Own CLuns! 

CERTAIN geherous person does us the honour to write requesting 

an expression of our opinion on an idea which has suggested 

itself to him ef offering prizes for competition restricted to 

players carrying their own clubs. Ilis notion is to help the 

solu:iion of the caddie question by giving this practical en- 
couragement and inducement to gollers to get on without caddies 

at all Ir 1s, 


of course, like other questions, one which has several sides 
Carrying clubs provi les a certain amount of employment; the objection to it 
is that it is socially an undesirable kind of employment of the ‘* casual” 
nature, with all the associated evils of which we see and hear so much. But 
probably it is quite true that there are, as our correspondent writes, in a 
colloquial way, ‘*a lot of fat old Johnnies whom it would do all the 
good in the world to carry for themselves and tee their own balls and so 
on.”’ It is, in fact, very much a matter of habit. If you get into the way of 
You do it as 
a matter of course, and when you do have a caddie begin to feel that his 


carrying your own clubs you do not notice it or object to it 


presence is rather a nuisance than a help, Certainly most men of tolerable 
ictivity will prefer no caddie to a bad caddie. Someone has suggested 
that it is ¢v/sa dég., conveying a sense of inferiority as if a man could not 
ifford a caddie, for him to carry his own clubs. But if a man is sucha snob 
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faction smuggled him into the house and dogged him from room 


to room, bidding im with a villainous appearance of concern be 
firm, nor weakly yield to the whining of a woman who had 
forfeited every claim to his regard. This harsh treatment, 
followed by the death of her youngest son, was too much tor the 
Princess Maria to bear. She succumbed to the bitterness 
of her grief, after exhorting her son in the true accents 
of the Roman mother not to be cast down. “Take a sword 
in your hand,” said she, “and you may one day be as great 
a hero as some of your predec essors.” Litter, indeed, would 
have been the lot of the young Don Ferdinand had not a 
noble lady taken pity on his solitude and educated him 
as became a grandee of Spain. Then, suddenly, an unexpected 
champion came to his aid. The Prince of Dorando was minded 
to espouse his kinswoman, the beautiful Donna Eleonora, and 
when that virtuous lady knew herself childless, she pleaded the 
cause of Don Ferdinand with so persuasive an eloquence that 
Don Carlos at last took pity on the outcast and made him heir 
‘To see him he sternly refused. 
That would have been too heavy a blow to his pride. “ Ah, 
madam,” he cried, “ These wretches—These wretches. They 
have planted thorns in my mind, which have taken root for so 
many years, that I cannot entirely pull them out, without tearing 
| cannot bear to think of the 
subject. It opens afresh the wounds of my heart.” ‘Thus 
having spoken, the Prince Carlos Dorando soon after died, and 
was carried with funeral pomp to the tombs of his ancestors. 

The death of Dorando urged the party of Arvidoso to 
redouble their assault. They collected evidence, they invented 
proofs, they suborned witnesses, and when all was ready, a day 
was appointed when the Senate of Seviile should give is 
decision. ‘“ Never was there a more interesting scene,” thus 
runs the story. ‘ The judgment-hall was filled with a crowd of 
spectators, mostly people of rank, who awaited with the greatest 
anxiety and trepidation .to hear the fate of Dorando. When 
the senators took their places, not a murmur was heard—all 
was fixed attention.” One man at least in Seville had no 
doubt, and that was the Chief Justice. He was a lawyer, but 
he was also a nobleman, and loudly did he acclaim the inno- 
cence of his order. “I lay my hand upon my heart,” said he, 
with an unprolessional emotion, “and I judge as I would wish 
to be judged. Can I then suppose all this to be a complication 
of guilt, ot deliberate and downright perjury? No, signors, | 
cannot.” And thus it was that Don Ferdinand entered upon his 
estates, never again to be dislodged. The case ended, in 
Boswell’s romance, as he wished it to end before the Court of 
Session. In sober fact, the young Douglas succeeded only on 
appeal. It is not strange, therefore, that “ Dorando” was 
speedily suppressed. And here also good fortune followed the 
footsteps of Boswell. Had his romance been permitted to go 
broadcast over the world, it would never have won the 
exclusive privilege of rarity; it would never have been 
followed as his shyest quarry by the zealoas, intrepid hunter 
of books. CuHarLtes WHIBLEY. 


to all his vast possessions. 


myself to pieces. Let me alone! 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
The Third Circle, by Frank Norris. (John Lane.) 
Saint Teresa of Spain, by Ilelen Hester Colvill. (Methuen.) 
The Mount, by C. F. Keary, (Constable.) 
La Porte Etroite, by André Gide. (Mercure de France.) 
A Century of French Poets, by F. Y. Eccies. (Constable.) 
Che Search Party, by George A. Birmingham, (Methuen.) 
Tne Eagle’s Nest, by Allan McAulay. (John Lane.) 


GREEN. 


I1UTCHINSON. 


as to have a feeling of this kind he is surely past praying for, and it does 
not matter whether he plays golf or does not play, whether he lives or dies. 


MERITS OF THE SUGGESTION, 


On the whole, we are inclined to think that this prize-giving for 
competitions in which all must carry their own clubs and do their own dirty 
work generally, is a good one. If the caddie’s calling is a demoralising one, 
and it is very difficult to gainsay it, then any scheme for doing away with 
the caddie must be a good one. The argument is cogent in its logical 
conclusion. The only alternative is that we should find some trade or pro- 
fession to which the caddie may proceed, with profit from his club-carrying 
education, in his adult life, but hitherto we have not been able to hit on that 
alternative. As the game is played at present, that is to say, with a boy generally 
employed to carry the clubs and watch the ball, it is certain that the oczca- 
sional carrying of clubs for one’s self tends to the golfing vices of looking up, 
of laziness in replacing divots, and of a similar laziness in playing the 
approach strokes clean, instead of with the correct jerk stroke, in order to 
avoid cutting out the divot at all) But these are trivial matters; the golfer 
ought to get the better of such tendencies, and perhaps they ought not to be 
taken into a serious account. But the lamentable fact remains that the 
golfer, as at present constituted, is so lazy and selfish that the consideration 
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hat club-carrying is demoralising for 
the carriers is not sufficient to make 
him be at the trouble of carrying 
for himself, 
CURRENT Topics 

There have not been any great 
competitions of the very great men 
lately, but there have been several 
competitions of the rather less great, 
both amateur and professional. There 
has been the Hythe tournament, 
wherein Mr. Mellin showed fine form 
in the qualifving rounds, but was 
beaten by Mr. Kemp (with considerable 
ocds) after a match that went on to 
the nineteenth hole, There was the 
Royal St. David’s Club meeting at 
Harlech, where Lord Maidstone seems 
to have been the best of the players, 
and the Northern Section of the Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association have 
decided their qualification fer the 
pr zes given by the Mews of the Il cr-d. 
They will have a splendid competition 
for these prizes when the final tourna- 
ment takes place, for all the best have 
passed the preliminary tests. In this 
affair of the qualification round just 
played at Blackpool, Ray showed 
grand form and beat all the rest by 
three strokes. To him went the big 
honours of the meeting; but if we 
had to select out of that field the 
seven men that we should like to see 
representing the Northern Section in 
the tournament stages, it is likely that 
we should name just those that actually 
have qualified on their merits. Besides 
Ray, there are T. Simpson, P. McEwan, 
Her’, Robson and, equal at the 
highest qualifying figure, Tom Bail 
and Riseboro. Ball only just got his 
piace, and it would have been a real 
misfortune, taking a deal of its interest 
from the tournament, if he and Robson, 
who also ran his chance rather fine, 
had not been able to take a hand 
in it. After Robsen’s memorable 
fight with Taylor in the final last year, 
we could not look with the same 
interest on the battle if he were 
not in it. Massy will not be in 
the fighting line, nor Tom Vardon, 
for both these were abroad at the time 
of the qualifying play of that Southern 
Section which they represent, but there 
is hardly another absentee of note. 


There will be Taylor, at present seem- MR. E. FORBES 


ingly invincible, with Braid and Harry 

Vardon to lead the old brigade, and the young men will be in force, including 

the latest and, perhaps, most promising of all their generation, Johns, 
CHANGING PUTTERS 

The proverb as to not swopping horses may as a general rule be wisely 
applied to swopping clubs in the middle of a round, but an exception may 
occasionally be allowed in favour of putters. There are, no doubt, occasions 
when our putting becomes so hopeless, and our imagination so incapable of 
inventing further n-w styles, that there is nothing for it but a brand-new club, 
or possibly one so long discarded that it feels quite strange in our hands, It 
is probably wisest to buy rather a heavy one which will hit the ball in spite 
of us. One of the symptoms of a total breakdown on the green is 
usually a lamentable and persistent shortness, and this a heavy putter 
will do something to overcome. Another device is to adopt a wooden 
putter; and it must be begged, borrowed, or stolen, since it cannot be bought 
in the average club-maker’s shop. The reason for this has a somewhat 
paradoxical sound ; it is said that a wooden club is the best for a bad putter, 
since the bail must be properly struck with it in order to go at all. With a 
cleek the Lall can be scuffled up to the hole somehow, but with wood the ball 
must be putted. This is not so foolish as it appears; but the risk, of course, 
is greater than that involved in merely taking some new form of putting cleek. 
Ilow many missed putts justify recourse to the club-maker’s shop is, of 
course, a difficult question, but there is no doubt that if the psychological 
moment can be hit off we may pass a very happy day or two; we may even 
deceive ourselves into imagining that we have learned to putt. 

WATER ON THE GREENS. 

In this matter of putting golfers have, during the last week or two, been 
having every variety of grezn on which to exercise their art, First of all, 
before the hot weather, the easiest of green shaven lawns. Then the ground 
getting keener and keener and harder and harder, when it was possible to 
putt brilliantly if only we had the feel of the club most delicately and subtly 
true, but when it was also possible to become utterly unnerved and putt innumer- 
able times. After that when the greens have had perforce to be watered nightly, 
the putting is in som: ways most difficult of all, for the grass grows thick and 
luxuriant in the hollows, while the ridges remain bare and brown, so that the 
player has to calculate for at least two different paces in one stroke. Moreover, 
this artificial watering of the greens, though it preserves them from annihila- 
tion, makes them temporarily rather lumpy and bumpy, and the ball does not 
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run too truly. After the artificial 
came the natural watering by the most 
copious rain, and the greens are slow 
and verdant again, and, since cutting 
has been possible, true and easy also, 
Finally, at the moment of writing the 
sun and wind are quickening them 
once more, and we may soon be 
going through the whole series of 
processes again ; these quick changes 
do not make a dabolically difficult art 
one bit easier. 

A QUESTION OF COIFFURE, 

A championship affords many 
opportunities for speculation, and we 
heard of one thcroughly original bet 
at Muirfield this year. A selected 
some twenty players with moustaches 
and backed them to produce the 
ultimate winner as against a like 
number from among the clean-shaven 
chosen by B. The latter had a fair 
1un for his money as far as the semi- 
final, where two of either type were to 
be found, Then, however, the two 
moustachioed ones triumphed signally, 
and poor B.’s last hope was gone 
Mr. Lassen’s early disappearance must 
have been a great blow to him, and 
also Mr. Hlilton’s defeat at Mr. Suther 
land’s hands; Mr. Sutherland, indeed, 
wrought fearful havoc in the ranks ot 
the more effem‘nate, for he also put 
out Mr. Jenkins. On the whole, A 
had probably the best of the wager 
from the beginning, but that’ the 
chances should be reasonably equal 
provides an instructive commentary 
on modern fashion. In the profes 
sional ranks the bet would not be 
worth the taking unless the most 
extravagant odds were offered, of 
unless either Taylor or Braid woul? 
consent to alter his personal appear- 
ance. As to the golfer with a beard, 
the senex promissa barba of the Latin 
Grammar, his chances are to-day 
almost negligible. 

Mero EK. Forbes LANKEsSTKR, K.C 

There is one thing to be said 
one among very many—for Mr. E, 
Fortes Lankester; that if we look 
him up among the many distin- 
guisle! people, and others, to bx 
found in ‘**Who’s Who,” we shall 
see that he gives as his recreation 
*“volf”; golf singly, not with a whole 
list of other pleasures and accomplish- 
nents after it, like most of the rest, 
striving to pose as Admirable Crichtons, Seeing, therefore, that Mr, Forbes 
Lankester keeps his eye so uniquely on the golf ball, it is not to be 
wondered at that he is a very keen player He has, like other men, his 
japses, when, perhaps, his eye wanders. | know him to be member of 
the Sunningdale and Richmond Clubs and suspect him to be member of 
the Royal and Ancient, for he used to be often at St. Andrews in the 
good old days He did some of his legal work—he is now a K.C 
in Liverpool, so perhaps his infintile steps in golf were taken over Hoylake 
He has a little the aspect still of « Peter Pan—with an invincible boyish 


enjoyment, Ile took a first in ‘* Greats” and is brother to Sir Ray. 


AGRICULTURE 
4 4 4 4* 
STACK-BUILDING. 

HE building of corn-stacks is one of those operations of 
the farm which have suffered very much from lack of 
pride in their performance since the collapse in values of 
farm produce a quarter of a century ago. Previous to 
that time the building, thatching and trimming of a 

wheat-stack was almost a work of art, and a row of these erections, 
especially when elevated on the old “staddles,” formed quite an 
imposing ornament to the homestead. The method of building 
in Lincolnshire was elaborate. A long, straight pole, such as 
builders use for scaffolding, was firmly planted in the ground, and 
to this a cord was attached to act as a guide in keeping the 
perfect circle. We did not do this in my native county, but the 
builder was a great man in harvest-time, proud of his work and 
jealous of interference. Then came the thatching and paring 
and the trimming of the eaves, and when finished the stack 
(or “rick” as we called it) was quite a thing of beauty. 
When the depression came, following swiftly on the disruption 
of the old relations between employer and employed caused by 
the labourers’ strike, most of the esprit de corps among the men 
and the pride in externals on the part of the masters vanished 
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ind cheapness was the one thing studied. Who, for instance, 
iid trouble to pare and trim stacks with wheat at a guinea 
the «quarter ? his spirit extended to all the sections 
e farm, and economy was pushed even beyond the bounds of 
prudence. Hedves were no longer cropped, ditches were left 
uncleansed till the mouths of the drains were blocked, and the hay 
WW ut down and raked together regardless of the proper curing 
once thought so necessary. It was impossible to be smart or 
r tidy in the conduct of a business which did not pay, and 
is the corn was often thrown together in a manner which 
id not b led building. Tne stacks became to the passer- 
by an outward and visible sign that a blight had fallen on the 
industry, and how to make ends meet became the only thing 
worth considering 


It is scarcely a matter for wonder that, in these circum 


} 


unces, a too lavish outlay was often replaced by a false economy. 


Overgrown hedgerows mean injury to headlands and harbour 


the sparrows, while choked drains are often worse than no 


iteful for good treatment, but soon resents neglect. 


drains at all. For the moment, however, we are speaking of 

rn-stacks, and, matever may be said about the folly of 
hinking about mere appearances in these utilitarian days, there 
in be no question of the importance of good stacking. I have 
known a thunder-storm to soak a wheat-rick from top to bottom 
before it could be thatched, and, on the other hand, | have seen 
plenty of cases where twenty-four hours’ he wy rain has failed to 
penetrate a single foot into an uncovered roof. With all corn in 
sheaf it is entirely a question of good or bad building. First ot 
all, it is worth while to take some trouble with the “ bottom” on 
which the stack is to stand. Faggots are good material for this 
purpose ; but in any case a bed of dry muterial thick enough to 
prevent the damp of the earth rising to the cornis necessiry. On 


ly the build hould begin in the centre and stand the 
heave lope ther like a “sho k,” ol * sto * yy in the field 
ind work from that to the outside. This applies to the first 
layer; but succeeding ones are, of course, begun at the outside. 
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Io keep the sheaves from slipping (as they are liable to do 
when very dry) they should not be placed directly over each 
other, but between those of the preceding row, and the ears of the 
second or * binding” row should occasionally be pointed to the 
outside. This effectually prevents them from slipping out- 
wards. The outside wills should lean gently outwards from the 
bottom to the eaves, thus securing a dry dripping for the rain. 
But the most important point of all is the keeping of the middle 
well filled, especially in the putting on of the roof. As soon as 
the walls are high enough, a false roof should first be laid, with 
the butts to the bend of the outside layer. The sheaves in the 
true roof will then ail point well downwards to the outside, and 
the rick thus constructed will then take care of itself till it can 
be thatched As Ee Ds 


CHANNEL ISLAND versus SHORTHORN BUTTER. 


rHERE is much to commend the decision that the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s council has come to as regards its butter classes, acting on the 
report of their judge at Gloucester that some of the exhibits in the classes 
(for butter made from milk of Channel Island or South Devon cattle and 
their crosses, and those entered as being made from milk of cattle of any breed 
or cross other than those before-mentioned) were male from the same milk, 
Chis report undoubtedly touched a weakness that has prevailed in our butter 
competitions for years past. On the perusal of any show catalogue it will 
be found that a surprisingly large number of competitors keep Channel 
Island and non-Jersey cattle, and are thus eligible to compete in all 
classes. It would have been thought that the same butter made up as being 
perfectly fresh, or with salt added, or exhibited in the scald cream class, 
would have afforded ample scope. But at the Royal in future, when separate 
lasses are proviled for butter made from milk of cattle of the Channel 
Island breeds and their crosses, and for butter made from the milk of cattle 
other than the Channel Island and their crosses, an exhibitor will not be 
permitted to enter in both classes. The fairness of this cannot fail to be 
appreciated. It is decidedly hard for a competitor with shorthorn cattle and 
thin soil to try to compste with the deep, rich-coloured produce of the 
Channel Island breed, Perhaps now the Royal has started other societies 


will follow ELpRED WALKER, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IVY ON OLD BUILDINGS 


[lo ine Eniror oF * Country Lirr.” |] 


SiR, \ few years ago you published an article most wisely directed acainst 
the neglect of buildings by allowing ivy to grow over them In that article 
you made mention of the parish church of Yarnton, Oxon, and gave a 
photograph of it in its overgrown state Ine present vicar has, I am glad 


to say, caused practically all the ivy to be removed, and the really beautiful 
ishlar work of much of the church can now be seen, as it should be seen 
But the removal of the ivy has served incidentally to prove what many people 
will not believe, the serious damage which ivy causes I enclose you two 
photographs, one of the base of the north side of the tower and one 


| 
of the base of the eastern side of the south porch, the walls in both 


cases showing lamentable signs of what ivy can do, In the tower 
base a great cavity, some 4ft. by 2ft at its widest, has been made by 
the ivy roots and stems forcing out stones, and other smailer areas of 


mage can be seen A tuft of ivy not yet fully rooted out remains lodgea 
behind a stone to show how the forcing process goes on behind the stupid 
screen of thick ivy. The photograph of the porch shows not only ruined 
stonework just above the ground, but a great piece of wall pushed out of the 
level face for an inch or two; the shadow urder the stone reveals its position. 


Ih pe the ph oyraphs may be thought worth reproduction, as a warning to 





YARNTON CHURCH BASE OF SOUTH PORCH FAST SIDE, 





YARNTON CHURCH: BASE OF TOWER NOKTH SIDE, 


people who are allowing ivy to do this kind of thing elsewhere 


R. Il. GRETTON. 


a 
4 


[This is a striking case of the danger of permitting ivy to grow on any 
building that has any architectural merit unless supervision is certain to be 
constant. It is far better to reserve it as a covering for the dull stretches of 
sordid modern edifices of which we have such an abundance, and to grow 
reserved and easily-trained wall shrubs (such as Cratzgus Pyracantha as an 
evergreen and roses as a deciduous example) on any building, old or new, 
that has any claim to beauty or other merit.—Ep. } 





ENGLISH OAK. 
{To rue Eprror or **Counrry Lirk.”) 

S1k,—There is no mystery about English oak; it requires to be seasoned for 
five years. it cannot be bought because everything is done with a rush in 
these days; ‘*woodmongers”—if any survive—cannot afford to keep their 
capital locked up in logs. The fault of warping is caused by sawing into 
thin planks before the logs are sufficiently dry ; and cracks are caused by too 
rapid drying. The resistance and quality of old English oak is wonderful. 
I had certain beams removed and sawn up, from the not very dry roof of an 
old farmhouse. The outer surface for din, was worm-eaten, but the heart 
was as hard as iron and absolutely sound. The house was built about 1610; 
and I believe certain of the beams had been in an older house upon the same 
site. They had been adapted from some earlier use, and in their original posi- 
tion they had been shaped with an axe instead of the saw.—Norru LANcs 
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A BOY’S RIDE TO 
THE SEA. 
{To 1He Epitror.] 
Sir,—I enclose a 
snap-shot of my five 
year old bey on his 
Shetland in the sea 
at Lancing, whither 
he rode from his home 
near Bromley, Kent, 
through the byways 
and bridle tracks of 
Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex, including the 
beautiful St. Leonard’s 
Forest. They took 
three days over the 
journey, and, of course, 
were accompanied by 
a grown-up on foot; 
but often they were 
galloping half a mile 

ahead.—L. C 


GOLDFISH. 
[To tHe Eprror.] 
Sik,—lI shall be much 
obliged if you can 
give me any informa. 





tion as to the 
THOROUGHLY ENJOYING THEMSELVES. keeping of goldfish. 
I have in my 
grounds an irregular-shaped pond, about 7oft. long by roft. wide, in 
which I have goldfish I have frequently lost some, and this year, 
having entirely emptied and restocked the pond, about 20 per cent 
of the fish have died. They have all seemed perfectly hea'thy and full 
of spawn on 1 post-mortem examination. The water is supplied partly 
by main—~.e., town drinking-water, rather hard—and vartly by rain-water 
from the roof of the house, and fresh water is let in twice or thrice a week 
The pond is cemented with fine beach on top and has been made several 


vears, There is a variety of water-plants and plenty of insect-life, and the 


fish are occasionally fed with ants’ eggs. There are now only gold and 
silver fish, but formerly I had other fresh-water fish, and I attributed my 
former losses to that cause. I may say that these fish seem to fight. I have 
often noticed several attacking one, which has ultimately seemed quite 
exhausted. If you can give me any assistance herein, I shall be most 
grateful. —PiscaAtor, 


[The hard water from the drinking supply may have something to do 
with the continued loss of fish, but it ought not to do so if there is a 
sufficient growth of weeds in the pond, It is always more difficult, however, 
to keep fish healthy in a cemented than in a clayed pond. The usual 
fault is to stock it too soon. A cement pond oucht to be filled and left to 
souk for at least six months, Then the water should be drained off, suitable 
plants put in and tne pond filled again, when it should stand for at 
least another six months before the fish are added, though nine months 


are better. But shove all, even when there is a plentiful supply of 
plant and animal life in the water, the fish should be well fed with 
ants’ eggs, dried flies and worms. It is most unasual for goldfish to 
fight. Like all carp, they are of a lethargic disposition, but if they were 
hungry they might be excused for departing from the family tradition. It 
it were possible to dispense with the hard water it would be as well.—Ep } 


INSECr PESTS. 
[To tHE Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—A correspondent ‘*N.” wrote a leiter last year about formalin for 
trapping flies. ‘‘N.” speaks of it as being Is. a pound. IL got formalin 
from a chemist in liquid form; should it be in powder? I am most anxious 
to try it, as we have 
immense quantities 
of flies in the 
rooms in autumn,.— 


W. M. J.-F. 


[Although pow- 
dered formalin may 
be used, it is simpler 
to buy the liquid and 
use it in the propor- 
tion of one part ol 
formalin to nine parts 
of water or a little 
stronger. But, how- 
ever strong it is, it 
will be ineffectual 
unless something in 
the shape of sugar or 
treacle is added to it 
to attract the flies. 
Another cure, and one 
which is absolutely 
harmless to everything 
except the intended 
victims, is extract of 
quassia, A handful 
of quassia chips should 
be soaked in about 


half a pint of boiling OLD SKYE OR WEST 


COUNTRY 
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water, well sweetened, and poured into shallow saucers. Perhaps the best 
sweetening agent for any such preparations is honey, which has a stronger 
smell than either sugar or molasses, and one naturally attractive to all insects. 
Another scheme is to paint the sashes of windows and door-frames with oil 


of lavender, a scent which flies particularly dislike. For this purpose the 
common oil, which may be obtained for sixpence an ounce or less, answers 
just as well as the pure, but expensive, English oil. —Eb. ] 

—— 


{To tHe Epiror or “Country Lirk.”] 

S1r,—I have read with interest the article on ‘* Insect Pests” in last week’s 
issue of CCUNTRY LiIFB, to which I am a regular subscriber. As I lead a 
very ou:-of-door life and do much gardening I am often bitten by the pests 
in the grass. There is a very simple remedy for the terrible irritation 
caused by them, which I always use and invariably find efficacious, viz , 
gather and crush cn to the bitten parts some chickweed, rubbing it well in 
till the green juice is squeezed out. The little seed-pods are the best part ; 
all irritation ceases at once, and does not return after a time, as is usually the 
case. I always grow a little in my garden on purpose. May I comment on 
another subject in COUNTRY LiIF8, which is, let those who cannot afford the 
things ordered by medical school inspectors get Surgical Aid Society letters 
from subscribers, when the 
expense will be almost nil 
—A CONSTANT READER 
or ‘* Country Lirr.” 


AN OLD BIRD- 
KEEPER. 

[To rHe Epiror. } 
Sir,—lI enclose a 
photograph of a veteran 
** Bird-keeper ” in this 
village. He will be eighty- 
six in October, and for the 
past five weeks has been 


employed ‘** a-clapperin’ 
in the cherry orchards from 
6am. to 6 pm When 
not using the clapper he 
shakes the  tin-canister 
shown at his feet in the 
photograph, which is filled 
with pebbles. —FRANCES 
L. Cock, Appledore, Kent, 


WEST HIGHLAND 
TERRIER CLUB, 
[To THK Eprror. } 
Sir,—I have been asked 





to write to you regarding A VELERAN BIRD-KEEPER. 
calling the club we are 

forming, in the interests of the old cairn terrier of Skye and West Highlands, 
the West Highland Terrier Ciub, 1 know it is our president’s (Mr. Macdonald) 
wish to keep to the old name of Skye, and it would hardly be consistent to 
register them as Skyes, exhibit them as same, and call them West Highland 
terriers. They are, of course, exactly the same breed, and as the people of 
the West and Skye so often intermarried they would have taken their terriers 
with them, and old letters show this. West Highland Skyes is a descriptive 
name, I have seen them advertised in this way, and it would not be confused 
with the show Skye. I gather from a letter written in 1887 by the late Lord 
P'weedmouth to Captain Macdonaid of Waternish that the terriers at Guisagan 
were bred with the latter’s; certainly those in the photograph of Lady Aberceen’s 
are very like those I saw at Waternish. Personally, I think it would be better 
to leave the matter of the name to the Kennel Club, should thev decide on a 
separate class for these terriers, whether they should be called the same 
name as the white of their breed or keep to the name of Skye; as they are 





bred together so much, the latter wil certainly contluse pedigrees, Il may 
mention here that 
it is the wish of 
several that the older 
type drop-eared 
should not be 
ivnored, I was told 
that the _ prick-ear 
was hardly seen 
thirty years ago, but 
mention is made of 
them in 1857 at 
Waternish, ** small 
terrier dog with ears 
stuck up.” I hope 
Mr. Macdonald will 
write to you on the 
subject. —J. ALASTAIS 


CAMPBELI 


BADGERS AND 
FOXES, 
[To THe Enpiror.]} 
SIR,—In answer to 
Mr. Pike’s question, I 
have a tame fox cub, 
not yet six months old, 
who carries a splendid 


brush wth a larve 


HIGHLAND TERRIERS, white tay The tag 








oUS COUNTRY 
s been 1 cea ver since I have had him, and Tommy was given me 
when a month old I do not suppose there is any Welsh blooc ‘n his veins, 
for he came from tl yvarish of Alveley on the Severn In this Hunt, the 
\V utland, the colours of the foxes vary very much, from brilliant yurnt 
na and white to ill browns, with hardly any white and no tag. 
\ me the ke rs, rabbit-ca'chers and labourers the one type is known as 
reyhour ind the other as the ‘* bulldog fox.” As regards badgers, 
a year ago they were quite plentiful around Bridgnorth, but now, I am sorry 





to say, they are not so common, owing to a good number having been killed 


by trapping PRANCKS Pir, 


g, digging, etc 


(To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 
Sik,—l your number of August 4th I notice an article on the 
ba er and fox cubs, with capital photoyraphs ol each, of the former 
more especially Your correspondent, Mr. Vike, seems to consider 
the badger is very rare in Great Britain. This, as you say, is 


not the case, as in this neighbourhood they ae very plentilul, so 


much so that they become quite a nuisance, On one farm they have 
this year done great damage to the standing crops, wheat especially. 
| have, with our keeper, shot three dog badgers (scaling 6glb,) during 
this week We lie up for them in the evenings between eight and nine 
clock, and by this means it is very easy ind ed to shoot them, As to the 
whit tag on a cub’s brush, this is often seen in a whole litter; it is 
not, as some | yple think, a sign that the wearer of it ts a dog fox, 
nor is it the sign of old aye | write the above from an experience of 
thirty years. You may make whatever use you like of it, as I consider 
these articles are both interesting and instructive.-—WALTER Srupss, 
Pol rate, Sussex 

P.S Badgers are very seliom seen in the daytime, but this year, 
while rabbit-shooting on a neighbouring estate here, 
I shot a full-grown dog badger.—W. 5. 





riikK DEVON AND SOMERSET UNIFORM 


[To tHe Evrror or * Country Lire.”] 
SIR, I shall be glad i you can acquaint us with 
the correct colours of the Exmvor I[lunt.- 
FREDERICK T. Lovi 

[it has never been customary of late years for 


Master, 
Ilunt 
Members of the field dress as 
hunting kit 


Ilunt 
uniform or button. 


anyone except the secretary and 


servanis to wear the 


they like, cub 


be ing, perhaps, the most usual 


costume. The committee do now, however, intend 


to issue a Hunt button to subscribers, and this 
would naturally be worn either on one’s hunting- 
coat, or, if one is not a member of any other Hunt, 


on the usual pink coat worn during the season by 


seme people for dances and balls. —Ep, ] 
WILD FALLOW DEER 


[To True Eprror or **Couniry Lire”) 


Sk, In answer to Mr. Cornish’s enquiry, 


the wild fallow deer of the borders of Lamoor 


which have 
N stley of Combe 
Walter 


are the descendants. of deer 
escaped from the parks of Mr 
Sydenham and of Sir 
Nettiecombe, rhe 


Irevelyan of 


herds im both parks are 


probably of long standing and are of the dark-coloured kind said to have been 


imported by James |. from Norway on account of their hardy constitutions. 
hese deer have taken up their abode in the combes at Elworthy, which are 
Hills. Elworthy and Sydenham Combes 


ire long, narrow valleys, the latter with a very beautiful chain of pools, the 


on the north side of the Brendon 


verhanging steep slopes above being heavily wooded Phere are generally 


1 small herd of fallow deer in these combes and some, but not very many, 
Phere are s¢ 


vullying wild red deer veral places in England where such 
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herds of fallow deer are to be found—in the big woods, for example, in the 
Grafton country, and there used to be a few in Surrey, in the neighbourhood 


Lord 


wild herd in Ribblesdale, in coverts belonging to Lord Lucas and others. 


of Clandon Ribblesdale and Mr. Peter Ormrod have established a 
[These are hunted exactly in the same way as the wild fallow deer of the 
New Forest. 
Kast Devon and in Sussex Ihe late Mr. 


The roedeer are quite common in Dorsetshire and occur in 
Mansel. Pleydell and the late 
I have often 


Lord Lchester kept hounds on purpose to hunt the roedeer 


seen roedeer in Melbury Park, in Lord Digby’s coverts 
round Minterne, in Mr. Thresher’s coverts at Corpe Hall, 


close to Weymouth, and in Yellowham Wood, near 


Dorchester. These are undoubtedly survivors of ancient 


British roedeer, our only indigenous deer, —X. 


A REMARKABLE DAY’S PERCH-FISHING 
[To tHe Epiror or **Countrry Lirs.”’] 
Sir,—lIf you really believe it always rains in Ireland, it 
is unfortunate, at least for the countrys reputation, that 
you were not fishing there one June, when day by day, 
week by week, it simply frizzled, and that under a cloudless 
sky and motionless atmosphere, a combination calculated 
to render even an innocent, greedy little yearling trout so 
cautious as to realise that an artificial fly with a shining 
gut cast fixed to its head was not the identical dainty 
it had all its short life been searching for. If, therefore, 
a ravenous little sprat of this de.cription refused to hiteli 
on and be whirled through space for another 
what would it avail t> fish for its, if not highly educ ited, 


cast, 


at least more discriminatins seniors ? So day by day filtered 
slowly away, leaving disappointed fishers growling at 
their luck, with no occupation beyond re-reading adver- 
tisements in two days’ old daily papers, until a degraded 
boatman Perch-fishing for 


Appalling 


suggested ‘* perch-fishing.” 
adepts in the craft of angling for game fish ! 


5 





although the alternative, it became a question o! whether 
to continue pacing hour by hour a stretch of foot-woin 
sward or fo set out perch-fishing. Sure, t ey are inthe bay 
by thousands, urged the temp er, until he prevailed upon two of the party to 
trauisier their flies for worm hooks. These two recruits were no novices, and 
well knew that even perch were not to be lured in such weather by gimp and 
coarse tackle, but that finest gut and tiny dapping 
productive. 


ooks would alone prove 
Thus equipped, with a pl-ntiful supply of most untempting- 
looking grubs turned up from beneath old stones, well known as deadly perch 
bait, they rowed off for a short distance to a bay on Lough Corrib, where 
their boatman had located a great school of perch; here, right on the top of 
them, they anchored the boat in 5ft. of water. Immediate prospect of good 
sport appeared anything but encouraging, for several 
fishermen had likewise been attracted to the same spot and were already 
diligently fishing with ordinary tackle and worms. Not a bite had they 
had among th 


boatloads of eager 


whole fleet; but, to their bewilderment, no sooner had the 
Cropped — in dashed 
frantic causing 
consternation 


last-comers their baits than two struggling fish 


around in short, efforts for freeiom, fouling lines and 


veneral among the other boats, so closely 


packed as 


to leave a bare rod’s length between them. Thus the one-sided com- 
petition progressed with scarcely a break, except when from time to 
time the dark cloud of fish slightly moved its ground, ever returning 


to the fatal spot where dangled the deadly baits. Scarcely a fish dict 


the other boats secure, whil: our friends’ boatman, well knowing the 


priucipal cause of success, as he released each freshly-caught fish quickly 





impaled a grub and dashed it so rapidly into the water as to defy recognition 
by the eager eyes around him. 


After a time the perch, scared, pricked and 
reduced in numbers, ceased to bite, and the whole flotilla gave up for the 
day, the successful boat finally unloading 125 perch, weighing 137Ib 
rhe occupants of the other boats, with scarcely a dozen fish among the iot, 
ceased not to marvel at the phenomenal luck of a solitary boat. That coarse 
tackle and inferior bait couli account for want of success never entered their 
minds —J. TURNER-TURNER 











